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FOR STUDENTS OF HISTORY. 


MEMOIRS OF BARRAS. 


Member of the Directorate. Edited, with a General Introduction, Prefaces, and Appendices, by GzeorcE Durvy. With 

Seven Portraits in Photogravure, Two Facsimiles, and Two Plans. In Four Volumes. Vol. I. The Ancient Régime and 

the Revolution. Vol. Il. The Directorate up to the 18th Fructidor. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops. Vols. I. 

and II. now ready, $3.75 a volume. 

The “ Memoirs of Barras ’’ appear simultaneously in the United States, France, England, and Germany. Beyond all question they will be 
eagerly read by lovers of Napoleonic and Revolutionary lore, by the historian and the searcher after new and entertaining anecdote. The import- 
ance and historical value of these memoirs may be judged from the fact that for over half a century historians and publicists have been clamoring 
for their publication. 

Barras was plainly a person of consequence in the turbulent Paris of the Revolution and the Directorate. He touched shoulders with all the 
leaders. He was the patron—almost the discoverer—of the obscure Lieutenant Bonaparte, as he was the implacable foe of the Emperor Napoleon. 
He lived to be the counselior of kings. He was as much at home in the sa/on of a great lady as in the National Assembly, and he knew the gossip 
of society as well as he knew the decrees of the Deputies. He was a good hater. The lash of his tongue was sharp, and he spared neither man 
nor woman. Pages of the ‘‘ Memoirs” record his dislikes and his retaliations. If he heard a discreditable report about an acquaintance, he 
imparted it to his confidential blank-books. Barras was a sharp observer looking on at history in the making, and his time becomes the more 
intelligible to us for his interpretation of it. 


THE LIFE OF SAMUEL J. TILDEN. 


By Joun Bicetow, Author of ** Life of Benjamin Franklin,” “* France and the Confederate Navy,” Editor of ‘* Writings and 
Speeches of Samuel J. Tilden,” ete. With Portraits and Illustrations. Two Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Tops, $6.00. (In a box.) 

‘* A man more qualified than the author for the production of this book it would be difficult to find, for Mr. Bigelow is not only a man of 
letters, a diplomatist, and a journalist who, for upwards of a generation, has discussed public affairs of the largest significance, but he was bound 
to the subject of his book by intimate personal acquaintance and by a ity of political traditions and sympathies. The result is that we 
have here a complete and vivid portrait of a memorable figure in the public life of the Empire commonwealth and of the nation, and also materials 
of great value for the political history of the country during the momentous period that intervened between 1830 and 1880.”—New York Sun, 

* Politics aside, the figure of Tilden will always be one of the most interesting in American history; all the more interesting as time brings 
to view the phenomenal contrasts in his life and character. Mr. Bigelow’s book furnishes material in ample quantity for the study of many of 
these contrasts.”— New York Tribune. 

“Mr. Bigelow’s long and close intimacy with Tilden, and his own large experience in politics and in authorship, made him naturally the lit- 
erary executor of his friend, as he was a trustee of his estate. The resulting biography, now before us, has an assured historical value, corre- 
sponding to the importance of Mr. Tilden’s career.’’— Nation (New York). 

“* Exceedingly readable, and, as a biography, it leaves little to be desired.""— The Dial (Chicago). 

“The most important American biography that has been published in many years.’’— Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“This well wrought account of one of the great leaders of the Democratic party comes from the practised hand of the biographer of Franklin 
and Bryant.”’— Literary World (Boston). 


THE AMERICAN CONGRESS. 


A History of National Legislation and Political Events, 1774-1894. By Josern West Moore. 8vo, Cloth, $3.00. 

‘“* What is hardly to be found elsewhere in any single volume, a consecutive history of Congress, noting in detail its most essential acts, with 
some account of famous debates, the vote on critical measures, and a glimpse of leading men. This useful work is done with evident industry and 
good faith, and with general fairness.”"— Philadelphia Times. 

“It would be difficult to praise too highly the educational value and interest of the history of national legislation and political events which 
Joseph West Moore puts forth under the title of ‘The American Congress.’ — Boston Beacon. 

“Throughout his work he aims to tell what has happened—not what should have happened ; he does not assign motives, but allows the per- 
sons concerned to stand before his readers, as they stood before the country when they made their speeches and cast their votes.’”’-—N. Y. Times. 

“ Most exhaustive in treatment, and many interesting minor events and personal peculiarities of statesmen are recorded.’’—New York Press. 
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MONARCH in name, style, quality, appearance —fit for a King or a Queen. 
Light, Graceful, Strong, Speedy, Beautifully Finished, 
and Exquisitely Designed. 


Four Models—Prices: . 


$85.00 and $100.00. 
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THE MONARCH CYCLE COMPANY. 
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John Brown Among the Quakers, 
and Other Sketches. 

By Irvine B. Ricumay, U.S. Consul-General to Switzer- 
land. Published by Historical Department of Iowa. Ad- 
dress L. B. Abdill, 520 Walnut street, Des Moines, Iowa, or 
A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, lll. Price, $1.00. 


Among the sketches are Black Hawk and Keokuk, Nauvoo 
and the Prophet, ete. 


“ Have read [the MSS. of] your Black Hawk and Keokuk. It is val- 
uable contribution to Western history."’— Francis Parkman. 

“A study from original sources of the life of Captain Brown in Spring- 
dale and Tabor, lowa.”"— New York Nation. 

“* The Historical Department of the State deserves the thanks of our 
people for the publication of Mr. Richman’s excellent book.’’— Burling- 
ton (lowa) Hawkeye. 
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Designed for the Promotion of Systematic 
Study of Literature. 


The object of this organization is to direct the reading 
of individuals and small classes through ndence. 
The Courses, prepared by Specialists, are carefully 
adapted to the wishes of members, who select their own 
subjects, being free to read for special purposes, general 
improvement, or pleasure. The best literature only is 
used; suggestions are made for papers, and no effort 
spared to make the Club of permanent value to its 
members. For particulars address, 

MISS LOUISE STOCKTON, 
4213 Chester Avenue, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Macmillan & Co.’s New Publications 








A NEW VOLUME OF THE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


MUNICIPAL HOME RULE. 


A Study in Administration. 
By Frank J. Goopnow, A.M., LL.B., Professor of Administrative Law in Columbia, author of “Comparative 


Administrative Law.” 


12mo, cloth, $1.50 net. 


Professor Goodnow, in the Preface, says: ‘‘ The hope is entertained that ‘this essay may be useful from both the legal and 


itical points of view ; from the legal 
vieher the cases decided by the courts re 


ulated upon the subject has 
the following of inductive caliber than deductive methods. 


nt of wae because nowhere before has the attempt been made to collect and review 
ive to this matter, or the various constitutional 
the right to manage their own affairs ; from the political point of view, because an 

presumptions in its favor resulting from the fact that 


provisions assuring to municipalities 
theory which the courts may have form- 
t their conclusions have been reached through 





ALSO PUBLISHED BY THE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


CLASSICAL STUDIES. 
In Honor of Henry Drisler. 


With Portrait and Illustration. 


8vo, cloth, $4.00 net. 





New Volume of the ** Ex-Libris Series.” 
ALPHABETS. 

A handbook of lettering, compiled for the use of artists, de- 
signers, handcraftsmen, and students. With complete his- 
torical and practical descriptions. By Eowarp F. STRANGE. 
Printed at the Chiswick Press. With more than 200 illus- 
trations. Imperial 16mo, satin cloth, $2.75 net. 


New Story by Mrs. Molesworth, 
SHEILA’S MYSTERY. 


By Mrs. Motesworrs. With illustrations by L. Lesuie 
Brooke. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


New Volume of the Economic Classics, Edited by 
W. J. Ashley. 


ENGLAND’S TREASURE 
BY FORRAIGN TRADE, By Tuomas Mon, 1664, 16mo, 
cloth, 75 cents net. 
Already Issued : 
I. ADAM SMITH. Select Chapters and Passages. 
IL. RICARDO. First Six Chapters. 
Ill. MALTHUS. Parallel Chapters from the First and Second Editions. 





First Volume Now Ready. 


MACMILLAN’S MINIATURE SERIES. 
Issued Monthly. Price 25 ome. Yearly 
Subscription, $2.75 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. beg to announce that they will 
issue monthly, in paper. covers, under the title of ‘* Macmil- 
lan’s Miniature Series,’’ the following popular works: 
I. Shakespeare’s England. By Wiusam Winter. 
(Now Ready.) 
II. The Friendship of Nature. 
Wricut. (June.) 
Ill. A Trip to Engiand. By Gotpwin Samira. (July.) 


New Novel by the Author of ‘Esther Waters.” 


CELIBATES. 
By GreorcE Moore, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


ADOPTION AND AMENDMENT OF CONSTITU- 
TIONS IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 
By Cuartes Borceavup. Translated by C. D. Hazen, Pro- 
ed of History in Smith College. With an Introduction 
y 


Vincent, Johns Hopkins University. Extra 
crown 8vo, $2.00. 


By Maset Oscoop 





“A REMARKABLE BOOK.” 


AN EXPERIMENT IN ALTRUISM. 


By Exizasetu Hastings. 16mo, cloth ; price, 75 cents. 
Boston. 


“This is a remarkable book. The experiment must have been made in 
ae of man, and for interp 

are perp They need to 

Advertiser. 





The volume is not only entertaining, but is valuable.”"— Boston A 


A book which deals with reform and reformers — the multi- 
God. It deals with the settlement idea, with that for men. . . 
correctly . by no means an unsuccessful attempt. 





Zangwill’s Famous Novel. 
CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO. 

New edition with Glossary. By I. ZANGwitt. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 

The “‘ Children of the Ghetto” is a novel dealing with the 

hed ee who swarm in oe ee Lae Mr. 

Zang wi ts a most graphic prehensi icture 

of the little known details of everyday Jewish life in yo 


By the Same Author. 
THE KING OF SCHNORRERS, 


Grotesques and Fantasies. 
With over 90 illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





By the Author of ** The Friendship of Nature.” 
BIRDCRAFT. 

A field book of two hundred e, and water birds. 
By Maset Oseoop Wricat. With f -page plates con- 
taining 128 Birps In THEIR NATURAL CoLors AND OTHER 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 8vo, linen, $3.00 net. 


“The importance of the colored prints cannot be over-estimated, for 
they enable one to determine at a glance the rough claasifieation of the 
es one may see about the gardens or along the 


By the Same Author. 
THE FRIENDSHIP OF NATURE. 
A Chronicle of New England Birds and Flowers. 
With a frontispiece. 18mo, cloth, gilt, 75 cents. Alsoa 


paper edition, limited to 250 copies, with 12 full-page plates, 
crown 8vo, ¢ , 33.00 net. 


Pe ma Rd ht once takes leading place among writers on nature.” 
— New ¥ ork Times. 





MACMILLAN & COMPANY, 66 Firra Avenur, New York. 
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HANDBOOK OF BIRDS 
Or Eastern Norra America. With Keys to the Species; 
Descriptions of their Plamages, Nests, etc.; their Distribu- 
tion and Migrations. By Frank M. CHapMman, Assistant 
Curator of Mammalogy and Ornithology, American Museum 
of Natural History. With nearly 200 Illustrations. 12mo. 
} Library Edition, cloth, $3.00; Pocket Edition, flexible 
; morocco, $3.50. 

This book treats of all the birds, some five hundred and forty 
in number, which have been found east of the Mississippi 
| River and from the Arctic Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico. 

author’s position has not only given him exceptional 

——_ for the preparation of a work which may be con- 

red as authoritative, but has brought him in direct con- 

tact with beginners in the study of birds whose wants he thus 

thoroughly unders The technicalities so confusing to 

the amateur are avoided, and by the use of illustrations, con- 

cise descriptions, analytical keys, dates of migration, and re- 

marks on distribution, haunts, notes, characteristic 

habits, the problem of identification, either in the field or 
study, is reduced to its simplest terms. 


FAMILIAR FLOWERS OF FIELD 

AND GARDEN. 
By F.Scuuyier Marsews. Illustrated with 200 Drawings 
by the Author. 12mo. Library Edition, cloth, $1.75; 

Pocket Edition, flexible morocco, $2.25 
In this convenient and useful volume the flowers which one 
finds in the fields are identified, ew y and deseribed in 
) : familiar eir connection with ‘garden flowers is 
made clear. Particular attention is drawn to the beautiful 
ones which have come under ss and, as the title in- 
' dicates, the book furnishes a guide to a knowledge of 
wild and cultivated flowers alike. el elaborate 50-page index 
shows at a glance botanical aud popular names, family, color, 
we environment, and time of bloom of several hundred 

lowers. 


AN AIDE-DE-CAMP OF NAPOLEON. 
Memoirs of General Count pr Séaur, of the French Acad- 
emy, 1800-1812. Revised by his grandson, Count Louis 
DE Séeur. Uniform with Meneval’s memoirs. With 
frontispiece. 12mo, cloth, $2.00, 
This volume forms a natural companion or 1 aww 9 my to the 
** Memoirs of the Baron de Méneval.’’ The Count de Ségur’s 
ad took career began in 1800. He was made a general in 1812, 
» noodle in was the wars of the Empire as a member of 
s staff or the commander of a select corps. Hohen- 
in ae missions to Denmark and Spain, execution of the 
j Due d’Enghien, the preparations for the invasion of England, 
| Austerlitz, Ulm, Jena, Berlin, Spain, -- 4 the in of 
{/ Fouché and Bernadotte, are the su of his cher 
uno mle 










































































































































































































































































ters treated with the advantages o pe 
in the —a of intimate information due to his father’s 
associations position. The historical value of the mem- 
oirs is obvious, and their interest is 
graphic and lucid style. 
V FRIEDRICH FROEBEL’S PEDAGOGICS OF 
THE KINDERGARTEN ; 

Or, His Ipzas ConceRNING THE PLAY AND Prarrauves OF 
THE CuiLp. Translated by JoserHine Jarvis. Interna- 
tional Education Series. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

This book holds the keynote of the “ New pasate, ” and 

Se oe comprehension of the true prin- 

outcome ef "Proebel’s th it. 
are sti A. 
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ACTUAL AFRICA; 
Or, Toe Comine Continent. A Tour of Exploration. By 
Frank VINCENT, author of ‘‘ Around and About South 
America,” “In and Out of Central America,” ete. With 
Map and 104 full-page Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $5.00. 
This thorough and comprehensive work furnishes a survey 
of the entire continent which this experienced traveler has 
circumnavigated in addition to his inland engines. The 
latter have included journeys in northern Africa, Madagascar, 
southern Africa, —¢ an expedition into the Congo country 
which has covered fresh ground. His book has the distinc- 
tion of money Joe a peta eve summary instead of offer- 
district. It is more elaborately 
illustrated than any x 7s 5 the subject, and contains a 


date. 


THE ART OF NEWSPAPER MAKING. 

Three Lectures. By CHartes A. DANA. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 

The art of making a newspaper that is read is one of which 
Mr. Dana has proved himself a past master. Those who fol- 
low his calling will turn to his k to discover the secret. 
Those who read new rs—and this is a nation of newspa- 
per readers—will feel a lively interest in the views and expe- 
riences of the dean of American newspaper-makers. 


A DICTIONARY OF TERMS, PHRASES, 
AND QUOTATIONS. 

The Terms and Phrases edited by the Rev. H. Percy Smira, 
M.A., of Baliol College, Oxford. The Quotations compiled 
for the American edition by Heten Kenprick JoHNSON. 
New Edition. 8vo, half cloth, $3.00. 

This work brings together such words, expressions, quota- 
tions, ete., English or other, as are among the more uncom- 
mon in current literature and require explanations for the gen- 
eral reader. Some of the terms are more or less technical, 
some are simply uncommon, some contain historical, tre 

eo somptisieaieal allusions, and some belong to other 
The book supplies the information needed by 
cane who wish to follow the text of any work in 

Canary English literature. 


RECENT FICTION. 


The Gods, Some Mortals, and Lord Wickenham. 
By Joun Ottver Hoses, author of ‘‘ Some Emotions and 
a Moral,” ete. With Portrait. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Bog - Myrtle and Peat. ByS.R.Crockerr. Uniform 


with “* The Lilac Sunbonnet.”’ Cloth, $1.50. 
The Bondman. By Haut Caine. New Edition. Uni- 
form with ** The Manxman,”’ “* The Deemster,” ete. Cloth, 


$1.50. 

In the Fire of the Forge. By Grorc Esers. A Ro- 
mance of Old Nuremburg. In 2 vols. Paper, 80 cents; 
eloth, $1.50. 

The Wish. A Novel. By Hermann Supermann. With 
a Biographical Introduction by ExizAsetTH Ler. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 

Majesty. A Novel. By LovisCourrrus. Translated by 

A. Terxerra pe Marros and Ernest Dowson. 12mo, 
aieth, $1.00. 

The New Moon. By C.E. Ramonn, author of ‘ George 
Mandeville’s Husband,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Master and Man. By Count Leo Totstroy. Translated 
by A. Hurme Beaman. With an Introduction by W. D. 
Howetts. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 












*,* The above books are for sale by all Booksellers ; or will be sent by mail, on réceipt of price, by the Publishers, 
D. APPLETON & CO., No. 72 Firra Avenue, New York. 
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THE SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Observers of our educational activity can- 
not fail to have been impressed by the recent 


growth of the Summer School. The phase of 
educational work represented by that deserving 
institution attracts yearly more and more atten- 
tion, and every recurrent summer season offers 
to the ambitious student a wider choice among 
places and subjects. In the earlier chapters of 
its history the outcome of private initiative, 
the organized forces of American education 
soon perceived the possibilities of the Summer 
School as a supplementary educational process, 
and now associate themselves unequivocally 
with its work. The imposing list of gather- 
ings more or less educational in character, 
planned for the present year, as presented in 
the May “ Review of Reviews,” gives some idea 
of the dimensions to which the work has grown, 





and even this list is admittedly incomplete. 
** More than one hundred Summer Schools,” 
we are told, “ will be in active operation in the 
United States during the coming season.” 
Perhaps the best indication of the extent to 
which Summer Schools have become an ac- 
cepted factor in our educational work is afforded 
by the Report of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1891-92, just issued 
from the Government Printing Office. For this 
Report, a special investigation of the subject 
of Summer Schools was made by Dr. W. W. 
Willoughby, and the results of that investiga- 
tion may well be considered surprising even by 
those fairly familiar with the subject. 

Every new educational movement finds dis- 
senters, and there is involved in this growing 
utilization of the summer months for educa- 
tional purposes a fundamental principle that 
cannot be altogether ignored. There are some 
who will see in the movement merely another 
indication of that hurry and unrest so charac- 
teristic of American life in its other phases, 
and who will claim that our summer vacations 
ought to be devoted to their primary purpose 
of relaxation and recreation. And there is no 
doubt that we need really to rest at times, to 
break the process of over-stimulation, to give 
our weary nerves an opportunity to renew their 
dissipated energies. The best work is not, as 
a rule, done by those who toil for the greatest 
number of hours or days, but rather by those 
who so shape their lives as to maintain the 
working period at its highest potency. Yet it 
must not be forgotten, on the other hand, that 
the truest rest is not that of torpor or lethargy, 
but is rather to be sought in variety of interest 
or aim. And the Summer School, carried on 
as it usually is among the mountains or by 
lakeside and seashore, means for the most of 
us so complete a change of environment that it 
may bring recuperation to the tired brain even 
although that brain persist in the moderate 
exercise of its habitual function. At all events, 
the objections of the dissenter are minimized, 
and need not be taken very seriously. Some 
sympathy may indeed be demanded for the 
officers and instructors of the Summer School, 
since to them, more nearly than to the average 
student, the work done is a continuation of the 
kind of work they have been doing all the rest 
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of the year, and the sacrifices they are called 
upon to make are not inconsiderable. There is 
something wrong about a system which pre- 
tends that nine or ten months of work are 
enough for the teacher, yet which compensates 
him so inadequately for that work as to force 
him to eke out his income by working on for 
the two or three months remaining. As long 
as any large proportion of the instruction in our 
Summer Schools is done by men thus compelled 
to do it, not only will the efficiency of the Sum- 
mer School suffer, but the tone of the whole 
educational profession will remain lower than 
it ought to be. 

Historically, the American Summer School 
begins with the establishment, in 1872, of 
the Zodlogical Laboratory on Penikese Island, 
under the direction of Louis Agassiz. That fa- 
mous school, which had but two sessions, was 
the progenitor of the Chesapeake School of the 
Johns Hopkins University, the schools at An- 
nisquam and Wood’s Holl, and the school of 
the Brooklyn Institute on Long Island. These 
biological schools form a group by themselves, 
and no one can question the great importance 
of the work they have done in original research 
and the training of specialists. Allied to them 
are the schools forming the second group in 
Dr. Willoughby’s classification, described as 
“Summer Schools giving instruction in single 
subjects.” Towards this group the Concord 
School of Philosophy, opened in 1879, occupies 
the historical relation of the Penikese Labora- 
tory to the schools of the biological group. The 
Concord School had ten annual sessions, the 
last of them, in 1888, being limited to an Al- 
cott memorial service. Of its several succes- 
sors, the most direct, if we take both spirit and 
organization into account, is the school con- 
ducted by Mr. Thomas Davidson, for a few 
years at Farmington, Connecticut, afterwards 
and still at a secluded spot in Keene Valley, New 
York, beautifully situated in the heart of the 
Adirondacks. It is now called the Glenmore 
School, and is devoted to the culture sciences. 
The Plymouth School of Applied Ethics, in- 
augurated in 1891, mainly through the efforts 
of Dr. Felix Adler, may also be considered here. 
It represents the highest scientific plane yet 
reached by the schools of this group, and its 
field and influence have broadened with every 
succeeding year of its existence. We have not 
space even to name the remaining schools de- 
voted to special subjects, conspicuous among 
which are the many flourishing schools of music 
and the languages dotting the country from 





East to West. And we must also pass by with- 
out mention the countless summer institutes 
and other schools for the training of teachers 
that are every year pursuing their silent but 
effective work of raising the standard of the 
teaching profession in our country. 

The Chautauqua system, with its ever broad- 
ening scope, and its countless ramifications, 
must have a paragraph to itself. It is estimated 
that more than one person in every hundred of 
our entire population visits the yearly gather- 
ings of the various schools organized upon the 
Chautauqua plan, if not directly controlled by 
its management. The beginnings of this sys- 
tem are to be looked for only a score of years 
back. In 1874 occurred the first summer meet- 
ing on the shores of Lake Chautauqua, planned 
by Mr. Lewis Miller and Dr. John H. Vincent. 
From this first meeting, attended by some six 
hundred students from all parts of the coun- 
try, there has sprung the system of popular 
education whose name is now a household word 
throughout the land. The Chautauqua Assem- 
bly proper provides a great variety of courses 
in history, literature, language, science, and 
pedagogics. The College of Liberal Arts, 
superadded in 1879, offers courses of a more 
exacting character, having much of the char- 
acter of regular college work, and, like such 
work, leading to degrees that are not so lightly 
bestowed as some people imagine. Then there 
are the outlying Chautauqua assemblies, a num- 
erous progeny, held in attractive spots scat- 
tered all over the country. More than sixty of 
these assemblies attest the fertility of the fun- 
damental Chautauqua idea of combining in- 
struction with recreation. It is easy to scoff 
at the work of these assemblies, and to point 
out the obvious fact that they are in no sense 
substitutes for the colleges proper; it is easy 
to visit any one of them, and have an eye for 
its vacation aspect alone; it is easy, also, to 
talk about scrappiness and superficiality ; but 
all comment of this sort is beside the mark. 
No one can take a close view of the Chautau- 
qua work without recognizing in it a very 
shrewd and practical application of possible 
means to a highly desirable end; no one can 
take a broad view of the work without seeing 
that it is a factor of appreciable importance in 
our educational life. 

In conclusion, we must say a few words 
about the steadily increasing amount of sum- 
mer work undertaken by the universities them- 
selves, with the aid of their organization, 
equipment, and scientific methods. In a cer- 
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tain sense, the Penikese Laboratory of Agassiz 
should open this chapter of our history, for it 
was the evident utility of such an enterprise 
that led to the organization of the Harvard 
summer courses, which have, since 1874, formed 
a regular department of the work of that Uni- 
versity. Scientific subjects have mainly occu- 
pied these courses, and the work has been 
chiefly planned to meet the needs of teach- 
ers. These Harvard courses emphasize the im- 
portant principle that pedagogic instruction 
should not be purely theoretical, but should 
rather take up, although still with pedagogic 
intent, some concrete branch of knowledge, 
and, in teaching its substance, at the same 
time convey an acquaintance with the methods 
that its teachers should employ. The Univer- 
sity of Virginia was also a pioneer in the work 
of Summer Schools, and its School of Law was 
started as early as 1870, although it remained in 
an embryonic state until 1875. One institution 
after another has since fallen into line, and 
summer work is now done at Cornell, Yale, 
Columbia, Stanford, and many of the State 
Universities of the West. The University Ex- 
tension movement is also taking possession of 
the summer field, and such a programme as 
that offered for the coming season at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania is really extraordinary 
in its scope and interest. It remained, how- 
ever, for the new University of Chicago first 
to occupy the position that the summer months 
are just as good as any others for full univer- 
sity work in all departments, and first to offer 
the example of a great institution of learning 
open to students from one end of the year to 
the other. The results of a first season, and 
the now completed arrangements for a second, 
all go to show that President Harper had reason 
to attach great importance to this unprece- 
dented feature of the University planned by 
him. At a single bound this new educational 
departure has passed from the experimental 
stage to the stage of successfully accomplished 
fact, and summer education has entered upon 
the most serious phase that it has yet known in 
this country. 








COMMUNICATION. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF GREEK LYRIC POETRY. 
(To the Editor of Toe Dra.) 

The most competent of American students upon the 
literary side of classics, reviewing in your columns 
Jebb’s “Classical Greek Poetry,” assures us most em- 
phatically that we may rely upon the absolute accuracy 
of the outlines and proportions in this general sketch 





of Hellenic literature. I heartily agree with this judg- 
ment (lamenting only that Mr. Jebb’s limits, and Greek 
sense of proportion, compelled him to omit altogether 
such fascinating chapters as the Epic Cycle, the Hom- 
eric Hymns, ete.), and quote it only as an excuse for 
craving space in your pages to try and point out a single 
seriously doubtful statement, in a volume which puts. 
every Philhellene under renewed obligations. 

Professor Jebb declares (page 35), “ The true epic 
poetry had finished its course before the earliest lyric 
strains were heard.” That our earliest authentic remains 
of literary lyric are those of Callinos and Tyrteus in 
the seventh century B.Cc., and that the real epic had 
then already run its course, is unquestioned. But Pro- 
fessor Jebb’s statement, often repeated elsewhere in 
his volume, is far more sweeping. 

It seems on general grounds quite certain that such 
a people must have had the “service of song” in the 
more purely personal and social relations of life, cen- 
turies before Callinos, or even before the stately epic 
arose. The hexameter itself probably represents the 
doubling of a lighter metrical unit, more suited for 
personal utterance, perhaps the progenitor of Anacreon’s 
verse with three accents. Even such a mythic figure as 
Orpheus seems like a survival, not the pure invention 
of a later age. 

But we may fairly appeal to the evidence of the Hom- 
eric poems themselves,—to which Mr. Jebb also has 
recourse for his conception of the epic minstrel. Even 
if we accept the author’s own rigid definition of epic as 
“ poetry which was recited, not sung to music” (page 32), 
we need turn but three leaves to find his own transla- 
tion of the beautiful Homeric passage, describing the 
‘minstrel whom the gods have taught to sing words of 
yearning joy to mortals.” 

But in the larger and more important sense, lyric 
poetry is surely traceable, in many of its most charac- 
teristic forms, to the heroic age. Of course the pass- 
ages we cite are perfectly familiar to every Homeric 
student, — indeed, they may have come into our own 
notebook from Professor Jebb’s still more scholarly 
earlier manual on Homer, but they do perhaps prove 
the point, that even he has for once yielded to the pecul- 
iar temptation of the popular lecturer, and made too 
sweeping a general statement. 

So early as Iliad I., 473, we hear the 

‘* Youthful Achzans singing the beautiful pwan, 
Chanting the Archer’s praise ’’: 
And again as a token of triumph the same song is in- 
tuned, at the great crisis of the plot, when Achilles ex- 
ults over the dead Hector (Lliad xxii., 391-2): 
** Come now let us sing our pean, sons of Achzans, 
While to the ships we march.”’ 
The Dirge wust be equally prehistoric, and is plainly 
alluded to in the lament for Patroclus at Iliad xix., 
301-2, and still more clearly in the mourning for Hec- 
tor at Iliad xxiv., 720-722. Achilles himself holds the 
lyre in hand, and sings the “ glories of heroes.” Here, 
however, Homer may be quietly claiming the high-born 
hero as one of his own epic school! But it can hardly 
be necessary to multiply citations. That immediate im- 
pulsive expression which we call lyric must surely be 
almost everywhere the oldest form of rhythmical and 
musical utterance. The freaks that Time’s gusts have 
played with the loose Sibylline leaves of recorded tradi- 
tion is a very different matter. 
Wittram Cranston Lawton. 
3737 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa., May 20, 1895. 
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The New Books. 





THE NEW COLERIDGE LETTERS.* 





The revival of general interest in the life 
and works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge is partly 
traceable to the excellent Life of him written 
by Mr. James Dykes Campbell as an introduc- 
tion to the single-volume edition of his poems. 
Mr. Campbell’s biography, though very concise, 
contains much new matter, and this was main] 
drawn from a mass of then unpublished letters 
in the custody of Mr. Ernest Hartley Coleridge, 
a son of Derwent Coleridge, the poet’s second 
son. A selection of these letters, together with 
other important ones already printed, is now 
issued by Mr. Coleridge in two large and elab- 
orate volumes under the title of “ Letters of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge.” While the work 
will not place its author beside his friends Lamb 
and Southey as a letter-writer, or even rank 
him a good second to those masters of episto- 
lary style, it forms, when read in the light of 
Mr. Campbell’s lucid sketch, a biographical 
record as full and searching as the most curi- 
ous Coleridgean can reasonably ask. That the 
record is essentially a painful one we need 
searcely say—the story, mainly, of a life of un- 
bounded promise and fragmentary performance; 
of splendid powers thwarted by sordid failings 
and congenital defects. The tale of Coleridge’s 
shortcomings is familiar enough in its general 
features. His friends and his critics have freely 
deplored his infirmity of will; his indolence, 
unthrift, unreliableness ; his slavery to opium ; 
his desertion of his family (for it was nothing 
less) ; his small pecuniary shifts ; his aimless 
drifting from shelter to shelter, content to pay 
for his lodging with his mellifluous talk, and 
taking no thought for the morrow, his creditors, 
his publishers, or his promises, so long as he 
had the means to satisfy his present craving for 
“the Kendal Black Drop.” “I give it to you 
as my deliberate opinion,” wrote Wordsworth 
in 1809, “ that he neither will nor can execute 
anything of important benefit to himself, his 
family, or mankind ; all is frustrated by a de- 
rangement in his intellectual and moral consti- 
tution. In fact, he has no voluntary power of 
mind whatever, nor is he capable of acting 
under any constraint of duty or moral obliga- 
tion.” He is capable,” said the sure-witted 
Hazlitt, “ of doing anything that does not pre- 

* Lerrers or Samvugt Taytor Cotermpcs. Edited ~~ 


Ernest Hartley Coleridge. In two volumes. Illustrated 
ton : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 








sent itself as a duty,”—and nowhere has the 
vital defect in Coleridge’s nature been more 
shrewdly and concisely put. Our knowledge 
of his childhood is drawn entirely from his let- 
ters to Poole in 1797. They are sad enough 
in substance, though not lacking in a certain 
plaintive humor. He describes himself as a 
precocious and imaginative child, passionate, 
timorous, hating rough sports, and immoder- 
ately fond of reading, a character at eight, 
“ flattered and wondered at” by the women, 
and “despised and hated by the boys,” who 
bullied him after the manner of their kind, and 
drove him, as a young pariah, from the play- 
ground to seek refuge with his books and his 
book-bred fancies. 

«So I used,” he says, “to lie by the wall and mope; 
and my spirits used to come upon me sudden and in a 
flood; and I would then run up and down the church- 
yard, and act over again all I had been reading, to the 
docks and nettles and the rank grass. At six years of 
age I remember to have read ‘ Belisarius,’ ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,’ and ‘ Philip Quarll’; and then I found the 
‘Arabian Nights,’ one tale of which made so deep an 
impression on me . . . that I was haunted by spectres 
when I was in the dark; and I distinctly recollect the 
anxious and fretful eagerness with which I used to watch 
the window where the book lay, and when the sun came 
upon it, I would seize it, carry it by the wall, and bask 
and read. . . . Alas! 1 had all the simplicity, all the 
docility of a little child, but none of the child’s habits. 
I never thought as a child, never had the language of a 
child.” 

Coleridge’s use of opiates began in boy- 
hood. Laudanum was administered to him at 
school during an attack of rheumatic fever 
brought on by exposure ; and we find in a letter 
to Poole that he was using it freely as an ano- 
dyne in 1796. After describing the neuralgic 
pains from which he suffered, he continues : 

“Tt (the pain) lasted from one in the morning till 
half-past five, and left me pale and fainting. It came 
on fitfully, but not so violently, several times on Thurs- 
day, and began severer threats towards night ; but I 
took between sixty and seventy drops of laudanum, and 
sopped the Cerberus, just as his mouth began to open.” 

There is little doubt that the baneful disease 
ran its usual course with Coleridge. He was, 
as he claimed, ‘seduced into the use of nar- 
coties,” using the “ accursed drug” first as an 
anodyne ; then as a relief from fits of mental de- 
pression ; and then as a mere indulgence and 
for the sake of the pleasurable sensations it 
aroused. Happily, there was with him a fourth 
stage, the stage of comparative abstinence 
which marked his closing years spent under the 
friendly roof of the Gillmans —the last of 
those “ perpetual relays which,” as De Quincey 
said, *“ were laid along his path in life.” 
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Coleridge’s friends placed little credit in his 
sufficiently lame assertion that he resorted to 
laudanum (his allowance at one period being 
from two quarts a week to a pint a day!) 
chiefly to relieve bodily pain. The plain- 
spoken Southey, for instance, “ knew, ‘ as did 
all with whom Coleridge lived,’ that after every 
allowance is made for ‘ morbid bodily causes,’ 
the habit is, ‘for infinitely the greater part,’ 
motived ‘ by inclination and induigence.’ ” 

Coleridge’s letters on this painful topic are 
usually a medley of half-way confessions, lam- 
entations, and pleas self-justificatory. There 
is one, however, to Mr. Wade (1814), which 
shows that at bottom he was under no delusions 
as to the true nature of the habit which, it is 
no exaggeration to say, blighted his life and 
cheated his genius of half its fame. The letter 
is the saddest, perhaps the frankest, he ever 
penned. 

« Dear Sir, for I am unworthy to call any man friend 
— much less you, whose hospitality and love I have 
abused; accept, however, my entreaties for your for- 
giveness, and for your prayers. Conceive a poor miser- 
able wretch, who for many years has been attempting 
to beat off pain, by a constant recurrence to the vice 
that reproduces it. Conceive a spirit in hell employed 
in tracing out for others the road to that heaven from 
which his crimes exclude him. In short, conceive what- 
ever is most wretched, helpless, and hopeless. . . . In 
the one crime of opium, what crime have I not made 
myself guilty of!—ingratitude to my Maker! and to my 
benefactors — injustice! and unnatural cruelty to my 
poor children!—self-contempt for my repeated promise 
— breach, nay, too often, actual falsehood! After my 
death I earnestly entreat that a full and unqualified 
narration of my wretchedness and of its guilty cause 
may be made public, that at least some little good may 
be affected by the direful example.” 

The letters written during the Cambridge 
period throw some light on the familiar dra- 
gooning episode. Of the immediate causes of 
Coleridge’s flight from the University and sub- 
sequent enlistment, nothing very definite is 
known. Mr. Gillman and the delinquent him- 
self attribute it to debts; and Cottle ascribes 
it to the love affair with Mary Evans, which 
certainly played a great part in Coleridge’s 
earlier life. Reviewing the letters of this period, 
it seems pretty plain that, after leaving Christ’s 
Hospital and on going down to Cambridge, the 
erstwhile “inspired charity-boy” and docile 
scholar became a decided scapegrace. We read 
of wild pranks and profane revels ; of a riotous 
wine-party (one out of many, probably) at 
which “ three or four freshmen were most de- 
plorably drunk ”; of “ swinging impositions for 
cutting morning chapel”; of a symposium at 
which * Ned, Tatum, and I sat from four till 





ten drinking”; of a party of six undergrad- 
uates (with himself as “ General”) who “ sal- 
lied forth to an apothecary’s house to thrash 
him for having performed so speedy a cure” 
on an obnoxious tutor, who had been half 
drowned in a duck-pond. It is certain, too, 
that his ultra-liberal opinions brought him into 
some discredit with the College authorities. In 
short, the plain prose of the matter seems to 
be that Coleridge, getting into debt with the 
Cambridge tradesmen and into hot water with 
the Cambridge authorities, fled to London, was 
coolly treated (and possibly rejected) by Miss 
Evans, and, seeing no royal road out of his 
troubles, took the ‘Queen’s shilling,” and 
joined a dragoon regiment. A letter to his 
brother says : 

«My assumed name is Silas Tomkyn Comberbacke, 

15th, or King’s Regiment of Light Dragoons. My 
number I do not know. The bounty I received was six 
guineas and a half; but a light horseman’s bounty is a 
mere lure; it is expended for him in things he must 
have had without a bounty — gaiters, a pair of leather 
breeches, stable jacket and shell. . . . There will be a 
large draught from our regiment to complete our troops 
abroad. The men were picked out to-day. I suppose 
I am not one, being a very indocile equestrian.” 
An “ indocile equestrian” he certainly was ; 
for we read in a later letter: ‘ Within this 
week I have been thrown three times from my 
horse, and run away with, to the no small per- 
turbation of my nervous system, almost every 
day.” Coleridge’s four-months’ dragoonship 
was, of course, a farce; and he seems to have 
been finally relegated by his superiors to the 
hospital to nurse his sick comrades, with whom 
he became vastly popular. The pretty story 
that his release came about through the inter- 
vention of an officer who became aware of his 
classical attainments is largely myth — Miss 
Mitford’s “« Captain Ogle” appearing nowhere 
in the letters, which show plainly enough that 
the penitent trooper himself took the initiative, 
writing the most plaintive and self-accusing 
letters to his brothers, who finally obtained his 
discharge. 

Coleridge’s ill-starred marriage with Sarah 
Fricker, for which Southey (not Heaven, cer- 
tainly) was largely responsible, was part and 
parcel of the famous “ Pantisoeracy ”’ project 
which was hatched during a visit of Coleridge’s 
to Oxford in the summer of 1794. The essen- 
tials of that promising scheme were, as stated 
by Poole : 

“Twelve gentlemen of good education and liberal 
principles were to embark with twelve ladies in April 
next, fixing themselves in some delightful part of the 
new back settlements of America. The labor of each 
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man for two or three hours a day, it was imagined, 
would suffice to support the colony. The produce was 
to be common property, there was to be a good library, 
and the ample leisure was to be devoted to study, dis- 
cussion, and to the education of the children on a 
settled system. . . . Among other matters not yet de- 
termined was whether the marriage contract was to be 
dissolved, if agreeable to one or both parties.” 

The Susquehanna was chosen as an eligible site 
for the colony, partly because of its musical 
name, and partly because of * its security from 
hostile Indians and bisons”; and the three 
chief “ Pantisocrats” —Coleridge, Southey, and 
Lovell — were to marry the three Miss Frick- 
ers, of Bristol, as a step preliminary to emi- 
gration. Coleridge, with his usual prudence, 
fell in with the matrimonial part of the plan, 
in spite of the fact (amply proved by his let- 
ters) that he still loved his Christ’s Hospital 
flame, Mary Evans. A letter written during 
his Welsh vacation tour, a few weeks before 
his engagement to Miss Fricker, contains this 
passage : 

“At Wrexham Church I glanced upon the face of 
Miss E. She turned excessively pale; she thought it 
was my ghost, I —— I retreated with all possible 
speed to our inn. ere, as I was standing at the win- 
dow, passed by Eliza Evans, and with her to my utter 
surprise her sister, Mary, quam efflictim et perdite ama- 
bam. . . . I turned sick, and all but fainted away! . . . 

Vivit, sed mihi non vivit —nova forte marita, 

Ah, dolor! alterius card a cervice pependit. 

Vos, malefida valete accense insomnia mentis, 

Littora amata valete! Vale, ah! formosa Maria! 
Almighty God bless her! Her image is in the sanc- 
tuary of my heart, and never can it be torn away but 
with the strings that grapple it to life.” 

A few weeks after the date of this epistle 
the distracted lover engaged himself to Sarah 
Fricker, and two months after it he wrote as 
follows to Southey from Cambridge : 

“, . . My God! how tumultuous are the movements 
of my heart. Since I quitted this room what and how 
important events have beenevolved! America! Southey! 
Miss Fricker! Yes, Southey, you are right. Even Love 
is the creature of strong motive. I certainly love her 
[i.e., Miss Fricker). I think of her incessantly and with 
unspeakable tenderness — with that inward melting 
away of soul that symptomatizes it. Pantisocracy! Oh, 
I shall have such a scheme of it! My head, my heart, 
are all alive. I have drawn up my arguments in battle 
array; they shall have the (actician excellence of the 
mathematician, with the enthusiasm of the poet. The 
head shall be the mass; the heart the fiery spirit that 
fills, informs, and agitates the whole.” 

This letter is dated July ; and in the follow- 
ing December Coleridge quitted Cambridge 
for good, and hastened straight — not to Bris- 
tol, and “ Pantisocracy,” and Miss Fricker, but 
to London, where he joined Lamb, and spent 
with him those embrosial evenings (immortal- 





ized in Lamb’s letters) at the “ Salutation and 
Cat,” “drinking egg-hot and smoking Oro- 
nooko,” and discussing the principles of poesy. 
And there he might have remained indefinitely ; 
for the landlord of the “ Salutation’ was so 
charmed with his talk (or with the sound of 
it) that he offered to lodge him gratis so long 
as he chose to stay. Not a line did Coleridge 
write to Southey in the meantime, not a word to 
Miss Fricker; until at last Southey, growing 
uneasy, posted down to London, captured the 
truant, and fetched him back to Bristol, where 
he at once resumed the role of ardent lover 
and Pantisocrat. Coleridge married Sarah 
Fricker on October 4, 1795; and the results 
of the ill-assorted union were what might have 
been expected. Things went on well for a time, 
for there was certainly some attachment be- 
tween the pair; but the inevitable estrange- 
ment came, and grew; and with it 
“* those habitual ills 
That wear out life, when two unequal minds 
Meet in one house, and two discordant wills.” 

Coleridge’s gradual drifting away and final 
separation from his family amounted to, as we 
have said, nothing less than a desertion of them ; 
and he alone, for anything that has ever been 
shown to the contrary, was to blame. The 
only fault as a wife that has been charged 
against Mrs. Coleridge is that she was some- 
times “ fretful”! That she was no more than 
that, must be credited to her as a virtue ; for 
her gifted spouse, with all his genius, with all 
his soaring ideals of human conduct, would, in 
his conjugal character, assuredly have put a 
Griselda to the proof. 

While the period spent at Nether-Stowey 
(1797-8), in the bracing companionship of 
the Wordsworths, may be accounted Cole- 
ridge’s literary annus mirabilis, it is perhaps 
to the closing years at Highgate that one looks 
with most satisfaction. They were years of 
comparative fruitfulness and well-being, of 
calm after storm,— a long life’s-evening, as it 
were, of returning sunshine, when the clouds 
that had darkened the noontide of his life had 
at last “‘ outwept their rain.” The friendship 
and loving-kindness that followed Coleridge all 
his days, and which furnish the best proof of 
the golden qualities (irrespective of his poetic 
genius) that mingled with the clay of his 
nature, found their culmination in the devotion 
of the Gillmans. To this worthy pair he truly 
owed the “ crown of his cup and garnish of his 
dish,” a welcome that lasted till the day of his 
death. 
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Mr. Coleridge’s editing is all that can be 
desired,— painstaking, thorough, and helpful. 
The volumes are provided with an ample ed- 
itorial apparatus, in the way of introduction, 
notes, lists of authorities and of “ principal 
events,” etc. ; and they are excellent specimens 
of book-making. Altogether, the work is one 
which no Coleridgean’s library, certainly, 
should be without. E. G. J. 








THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE.* 


The undertaking of Mr. McMaster to do for 
the people of the United States what Mr. Green 
did for our kinsfolk of England is evidently 
proving a larger one than was at first planned, 
since the subordinate line on the title-page of 
previous volumes, “ In five volumes,” has given 
place in the fourth instance to “In six vol- 
umes”; and when the reader finds that the 
history so far published completes the study 
only to 1821, it seems likely that “In seven 
volumes” may yet be found before the object- 
ive point, the Civil War, is reached. But even 
if the trying years between 1821 and 1861 
should require four extra volumes, there would 
be no complaint from any source, so interesting 
does the history of our people become when 
the story is told by a writer so entertaining as 
is Mr. McMaster. 

The period covered by this fourth volume is 
a sort of desert waste, the oases being few and 
far between. Consequently the reader fails to 
find the usual refreshment. There is little to 
be proud of in the battles of the second war 
with England. The closing scene of the third 
volume was the disgraceful surrender of Que- 
bec, when a cowardly general sacrificed his men 
without an attempt at fighting. In the fourth 
book the humiliating story is continued, of 
store-clothed generals, who issued blustering 
proclamations, and in periphrastic braggadocio 
declared what they were going to do, but who 
lacked every element of success, and were so 
ill-trained in the use of weapons, that when, to 
test their relative greatness, they resorted to 
the duel, they were unable to kill or even hit 
each other at the usual duelling distance. 

Not more entertaining is the account of the 
hurried surrender of certain Atlantic coast 
towns on the appearance of a small force of 
raiders, or of the acts of other places in paying 





*History oF THE PEoPLE oF THE UniTEep STraATEs. 
By John Bach McMaster. Volume IV. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 





money and giving stores to the enemy on prom- 
ise of exemption from destruction. The climax 
of the whole war was reached, when, with not 
a bit of credit to the British invaders, the 
national capital was sacked, the public build- 
ings destroyed, and the officials of government 
compelled to flee, the President’s wife, the jolly 
Dolly Madison, appearing braver than her hus- 
band ; but even she was refused shelter by the 
panic-stricken men, who ran when they saw 
smoke, and were filled with terror when they 
heard of a red-coat. The summary says: 

“In Maryland, Virginia, and Pennsylvania, there 
were then living not far from one and a half millions 
of whites. Yet this great population remained in its 
towns and cities, and suffered five thousand English- 
men to spend five weeks in its midst without ever once 
attempting to drive the invaders from the soil.” 

Mr. McMaster presents nothing new about 
this war with England; he makes no attempt 
to find heroes in our army ; he simply tells the 
story well, and one gets a clearer notion of the 
conditions in England, the difficulty of getting 
supplies to the front in America, the hopeless 
division of American interests, and the utter 
failure of our cause on land. Even the glori- 
ous victory at New Orleans, after the peace was 
made, does not efface the record of defeat, how- 
ever grateful it was at the time to the sorely 
burdened Republicans, who had looked in vain 
for solace. 

The naval history is well told, the great 
achievements of our sailors receiving a proper 
recognition without unnecessary adulation. 
The various “ship-duels” are accompanied 
with diagrams, and the reader may follow the 
successive moves of the contending vessels, 
thanking Mr. Roosevelt for his courtesy in 
lending these graphic aids. Of course every 
American citizen knows the story of Perry, but 
the magnitude of his victory appears more 
clearly when the difficulties in his way are stud- 
ied under the guidance of Mr. McMaster. The 
Americans did show some degree of activity in 
gathering supplies and making entrenchments, 
and we feel grateful for these things, even 
though we are told to lay aside the legend of 
the cotton-bales in the fight of the eighth of 
January. 

But the volume is particularly valuable for 
the things which are told about internal devel- 
opment. The fifty pages of Chapter XX XIIL., 
“The Routes of Transportation,” are replete 
with interest. The wonderful westward move- 
ment of population, which brought Indiana and 
Illinois into the Union within three years after 
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the close of the war; the growth of Mississippi 
Valley trade; the struggles of the commercial 
interests to overcome tlie difficulties of trans- 
portation,— such subjects as these are dis- 
cussed as only Mr. McMaster can treat them. 
Sometimes the desire for home and fortune in 
the West was overpowering. 

“A family of eight, on their way from Maine to 
Indiana, walked all the way to Easton, Pennsylvania, 
which they reached late in February, dragging the chil- 
dren and their worldly goods in a hand-cart. A black- 
smith from Rhode Island made his way in the dead of 
winter across Massachusetts to Albany. In a little cart 
on four plank wheels a foot in diameter were some 
clothes, some food, and two children. Behind it 
trudged the mother with an infant at the breast and 
seven other children beside her. The father and a boy 
of twelve pulled the cart. A family of seven passed 
through Bridgeport, Connecticut, in March. They had 
come down from Three Rivers, in Canada, the men 
drawing a small cart on four plank wheels and the 
women and larger children following on foot. Yet 
another family, consisting of man, wife, and five chil- 
dren, passed through Woodbury, New Jersey, with all 
their household goods in a wheelbarrow. They were 
walking to Ohio. Still another couple with seven chil- 
dren were so destitute that the man carried his property 
on his back.” 


Such instances were exceptional, of course, 
but they indicate the determination of the peo- 
ple, and suggest the thought of the very large 
number who made the journey under more favor- 
able auspices. Improved means of communi- 
cation became necessary, and the steamboat 
began to be used. The “teamboat” was a 
peculiar stage of development, motive power for 
boats being furnished by eight horses walking 
in a circle on deck and turning a crank, this 
peculiar power being used in rebuke to the 
steam monopoly. Earlier in the volume, Mr. 
McMaster gives a very entertaining account of 
the difficulties of commerce during the Embargo, 
when horses and oxen were used along the coast 
highways. “Captain Jinks of the Horse Ma- 
rines” appears before us, as we read of the 
arrival and departure of wagons, announced in 
the ship-news column of the newspaper, under 
the heading “« Horse-Marine Intelligence”; and 
the native humor of the people is shown in the 
banners fastened to these poor substitutes for 
the Yankee vessel, “ Free Trade and Teamsters’ 
Rights,” “ Free Trade and Oxen’s Rights,” or 
“No Impressment.” But, whether the diffi- 
culties of communication came from war or 
from the wilderness, the Americans were bound 
to overcome them, and their success was shown 
by the increase of commerce and wealth of the 
new states of the West and Southwest. 

The troubles with the Southern Indians and 





with Spain are well described, the personality 
of Andrew Jackson being prominent, of course ; 
and the busy years of internal development 
following the second war furnish many special 
topics for discussion. Two of these are wor- 
thy of particular mention, because the facts 
have not been easily accessible to the ordinary 
reader before: the full statement about the 
wild-cat banking of the new Western common- 
wealths, and the story of the religious and phi- 
lanthropic societies, which planned for the 
white man, who was deprived of the privileges 
of religion belonging to a member of a settled 
neighborhood, and for the black man, who was 
led to look toward Africa for home and free- 
dom. And the development of the humanitarian 
ideas was shown none the less in the move- 
ments for reform in the penal system of the 
country,— if, indeed, the word system could be 
used of what seemed hopelessly bad. 

The complexity of American life during the 
period covered by this volume is sufficient rea- 
son for the adoption of the topical method of 
treatment by Mr. McMaster, although it might 
seem that there was a failure to show things in 
their relation to other happenings. But even 
this mild criticism does not take away the im- 
pression created by an examination of the vol- 
ume, that careful work has been done by the 
author, and that the fourth book holds its own 
with those previously published. 


Francis W. SHEPARDSON. 








A NEW TREATMENT OF ENGLISH 
LITERARY HIsTORY.* 


The symmetrical and self-centred develop- 
ment of French thought has always been one 
of its most marked characteristics, and French 
literature has thereby been given a unity not 
presented, except for brief periods, by the lit- 
eratures of other modern nations. There has 
been something almost Hellenic in its confident 
assumption that the final cause of the ideas of 
other peoples was to be found in its own adop- 
tion of those ideas, that through a Gallic re- 
mintage alone they might be given full cur- 
rency and exchange value. This assumption, 
viewed from one side, is mere provincialism if 
not chauvinism ; viewed from another, it ex- 
presses a deep artistic sense of the importance 
of preserving the national spirit from the dis- 





*A Lrrerary History or roe Encuisu Peopre. From 


the Origins to the Renaissance. By J.J. Jusserand. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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integrating influence of alien ideals. The finest 
French thought, from the age of the Great 
Monarch to that which has witnessed the per- 
manent triumph of the republican principle, 
has shown a strong instinct of self-preservation 
in this respect ; it has not been wholly imper- 
vious to foreign influences, but it has weleomed 
them only upon condition of complete assim- 
ilation. 

The most careless observer, however, cannot 
have failed to notice in the French thought of 
the past few years a significant change of atti- 
tude towards the foreigner. While by no means 
abandoning the old national ideal, the modern 
Frenchman lends a more willing ear than for- 
merly to the words of his European neighbors ; 
his interest in what they are doing and saying 
is no longer the mere polite curiosity of old, 
but has become genuine and absorbing; a 
eatholicity of taste, almost to be described as 
eager, has replaced the old narrow indifference. 
The force of chauvinism, if still unspent in 
political and social affairs, has lost its power 
to resist the invasion of the educational, artistic, 
and literary ideals of the rest of Europe. The 
preaching of Taine and Renan is bearing fruit, 
both in its amplification by such of the younger 
men as M. Lavisse, M. Bourget, and the Vi- 


comte de Vogiié, and in the widening outlook al- 
ready gained by a large proportion of cultivated 


Frenchmen. Never has lesson been so taken 
to heart as that of Sedan, in witness whereof 
stands the great monument of the national ed- 
ucational system, erected within the past quar- 
ter century. Never, perhaps, has the innate 
artistic sense of a people won so complete a tri- 
umph over national or academic prejudice as in 
the recent enthusiastic acceptance of the music- 
dramas of Richard Wagner. In this case, the 
words of Tennyson, 

‘** We needs must love the highest when we see it,”’ 
find a new application, in the highest degree 
creditable to the people in whose honor they 
are now recalled. 

Noticeable among the manifestations of the 
increase of French interest in the achievements 
of other nations is the attention recently paid to 
English literature by a number of competent 
scholars. In this field the path was many years 
ago marked out by Taine, whose great history 
of our letters, in spite of its obvious faults and 
its doctrinaire method, remains the most im- 
portant general treatment of the subject any- 
where yet produced. Of late years the study 
of English literature has been taken very seri- 
ously by the French faculties of letters, and 





many important monographs upon special 
phases of the subject have been published. The 
modern French student of literature is no 
longer content, as formerly, with a few superfi- 
cial notions of Shakespeare, Milton, and Byron, 
but is beginning to learn something about 
many others of our writers, from Chaucer to 
Tennyson, and to follow the lead of Taine in 
the study of tendencies and formative agencies 
in the growth of the English national spirit. 
The trend and the thoroughness of the new 
training are well exemplified by such books as 
M. Rabbe’s study of Shelley, M. Chevrillon’s 
study of Sydney Smith, and the twelve hundred 
pages of M. Angelier’s study of Burns; by M. 
Beljame’s work on English men of letters in 
the eighteenth century, and M. Jusserand’s 
“ Piers Plowman,” “ English Wayfaring Life 
in the Middle Ages,” and “ The English Novel 
in the Time of Shakespeare.” Such works as 
these, honorable to the scholarship of any na- 
tion, are peculiarly gratifying to us of English 
speech, for their production seems to presage 
a closer linking together of the two modern lit- 
eratures that have chiefly influenced the thought 
and the civilization of the world. 

The works of M. Jusserand already men- 
tioned have given to their author perhaps the 
foremost place among living French students 
of English literature, and prepared us in a way 
for the more ambitious and comprehensive 
book which has occasioned the present article. 
That book is called “ A Literary History of 
the English People,” and will, when completed, 
fill three large volumes. The one now pub- 
lished covers the period “« From the Origins to 
the Renaissance,” the second will carry the his- 
tory on to Pope, and the third will bring it 
down to the present day. We are not at pres- 
ent called upon to pronounce final judgment 
upon an undertaking of which but a third is 
yet offered us, yet we cannot refrain from say- 
ing that, as the complete work will be compar- 
able in dimensions with Taine’s monumental 
history, it would seem, from the section now 
at hand, to give promise of being equally com- 
parable in quality ; that is, in scholarship, sym- 
pathy, discernment, and philosophical grasp. 

The differentiation of M. Jusserand’s work 
from the conventional history of literature 
may best be described in the author’s words. 
“ Diminishing somewhat in his book the part 
usually allowed to technicalities and xsthetic 
problems,” he has increased “the part allotted 
to the people and to the nation.” For a writer 
with this general object in view, “the ages 
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during which the national thought expressed 
itself in languages which were not the na- 
tional one, will not be allowed to remain blank, 
as if, for complete periods, the inhabitants of 
the island had ceased to think at all. The 
growing into shape of the people’s genius 
will have to be studied with particular atten- 
tion.” The theory thus expressed is well illus- 
trated by the present volume devoted to the 
origins ; and so rich and suggestive a treatment 
of the Saxon, and especially the Norman pe- 
riod, is hardly to be found in the work of any 
other historian. We find here a more intimate 
association of the literature with customs, pol- 
itics, and institutions than was given us even 
by Taine, and admiration of the author’s schol- 
arship is evoked by wellnigh every page. The 
Norman period, in particular, is made an inte- 
gral part of our intellectual development, in- 
stead of being regarded as a period of alien 
influences, active for a time, but leaving slight 
impress upon our literature as a whole. In 
this field, the author makes large use of the 
immense riches of recent French philological 
scholarship, even quoting from review articles 
of the past few months. The continuity of 
English thought, as embodied in its literature, 
is a fundamental conception of this work, and 
the unconscious embodiments are given their 
full value. 

“ Philosophers and reformers must be questioned con- 
cerning the theories which they spread: and not with- 
out some purely literary advantage. Bacon, Hobbes, 
and Locke are the ancestors of many poets who have 
never read their works, but who have breathed an air 
impregnated with their thought. Dreamers will be fol- 
lowed, singers, tale-tellers, and preachers, wherever it 
pleases them to lead us: to the Walhalla of the north, 
to the green dales of Erin, to the Saxon church of Brad- 
ford-on-Avon, to Blackheath, to the ‘Tabard’ and the 
* Mermaid,’ to the ‘Globe,’ to ‘ Will’s’ coffee-house, 
among ruined fortresses, to cloud-reaching steeples, or 
along the furrow sown to good intent by Piers the hon- 
est Piowman.” 

A few words may be given to matters that 
have particularly attracted our attention dur- 
ing the examination of this volume, or matters 
that involve critical problems in their treat- 
ment. Mr. Grant Allen will thank the author 
for his insistence upon the Celtic element in our 
English race; on the other hand, the Scandi- 
navian element in the race of the conquering 
Normans is minimized, unduly, we should say, 
when we come upon the statement that “ they 
no longer had anything Scandinavian or Ger- 
manic about them.” But M. Jusserand does 
not exaggerate the significance of the Conquest, 
or of the fact that after 1066, the inhabitants 





of England, “so used to invasions, were never 
again to see rise, from that day to this, the 
smoke of an enemy’s camp.” We might carp 
a little at this statement, but it remains essen- 
tially true. A characteristic as well as deeply 
interesting- example of the author’s scent for 
literary parallelisms is offered by this quotation 
from a twelfth century lyric: 
“Tl n’est mie jors, saverouze au cors gent, 
Si m’ait amors, l’alouete nos ment,”’ 

which was the way “in which, long before 
Shakespeare, the Juliets of the time of Henry 
II. said to their Romeos : 


‘It is not yet near day, 
It was the nightingale and not the lark.’”’ 


But not content with this, the author refers us 
still farther back, to a Chinese poem antedat- 
ing the seventh century, where the same motif 
appears in this form: “ It was not the cock, it 
was the hum of flies.” 

M. Jusserand’s work is one to be readily 
quoted from, but our indulgence in that pleas- 
ant task is forbidden by the limitations of 
space. Having piloted us, as guide, philoso- 
pher, and friend, through the intricate chan- 
nels of the formative period, the author at last 
reaches the open sea of Chaucer, with compar- 
atively plain sailing ahead. The chapters on 
Chaucer and Langland are lovingly written, 
and no English historian has surpassed them 
in charm. A long chapter on the beginnings 
of the drama, and a short one on “The End 
of the Middle Ages,” bring the volume to a 
close. The Eastern Empire has succumbed 
to the onslaughts of the Turk ; classical schol- 
ars and manuscripts have started on their benef- 
icent mission to the civilization of the West; 
the quickened life of the Renaissance is trans- 
forming Italy and France ; the English people 
are on the eve of the great flowering period 
of their national genius ; and we await the sec- 
ond instalment of M. Jusserand’s work, confi- 
dent that he will be equal to the demands made 
upon him by even “ the spacious times of great 
Elizabeth.” 

It is not easy to do justice in a brief review 
to the manifold charms of this work. There 
is the charm of full knowledge and ripe judg- 
ment, the charm that comes from a treatment 
always fresh, however hackneyed the theme, 
the charm that comes from playing allusively 
about a subject and adorning it with illustrat- 
ive material from the greatest variety of sources, 
and, finally, the charm of an English style 
which we hesitate in attributing to any mere 
translator. Either the author has rewritten his 
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own book in English, or he has been singularly 
happy in the one to whom the preparation of the 
English text was entrusted. And those who 
entertain a chronic suspicion that graceful writ- 
ing means superficiality of attainment and the 
lack of exact knowledge will be reassured 
by a glance at the footnotes, to which all 
the erudition has been relegated, and of which 
the most pedantic and industrious of German 
scholars would have no cause to be ashamed. 


WituiamM Morton Payne. 








WoOMAN’S SHARE IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF CULTURE.* 


The initiative volume of the promising “ An- 
thropological Series,” edited by Professor Fred- 
erick Starr, is a successful attempt, by Mr. Otis 
T. Mason, to present clearly, and in compact 
form, the part which woman has played in the 
development of the culture of the world. 

The idea prevails that woman in savagery 
and in barbarism knows nothing but drudgery 
and cruelty. That this has not been and can- 
not have been true, the author easily shows. 
“It is not reasonable to suppose that any 
species or variety of animals would survive in 
which the helpless maternal half is subjected to 
outrageous cruelty as arule.” Again, “cruelty 
does not breed refinement either of manners 
or of taste.” The earliest division of labor was 
based upon sex. Woman had certain duties ; 
man had certain other duties. The line between 
the two was as definitely drawn in savagery as 
it is in civilization, though on a different basis. 
Many kinds of labor which in lower forms of 
society are performed by women, in civilization 
are largely in the hands of men. The idea that 
savage or barbarous woman is cruelly treated, 
and is compelled to do all the work for the fam- 
ily, is due partly to a misconception of the or- 
ganization of primitive society, and partly to 
observation of it under unusual or abnormal 
conditions. A careful reading of Mr. Mason’s 
book will make much clearer the real position 
of woman outside of civilization. 

On woman, as the “ food-bringer,” fell the 
duty of providing a large part of the food. She 
gathered fruits, seeds, and other parts of plants, 
and prepared them for food. Later, she learned 
to cultivate plants, and became the first farmer. 
For the grinding of fruits and seeds the mortar 

*Woman’s SHARE in Prowitive Cutture. By Otis T. 


Mason. (The Anthropological Series.) New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 








and the mill-stone were invented. Woman was 
then the first miller. After the grain was har- 
vested, it must be protected from vermin ; so the 
cat was domesticated. The part which man 
played in the food-quest was in providing game. 
But the woman brought it into camp, removed 
the skin, and prepared the flesh either for im- 
mediate consumption or to be kept for future 
use. The author interestingly describes many 
primitive methods of preparing food, some fol- 
lowed to-day, others no longer used. 

Another of woman’s occupations was as the 
“skin-dresser.” All of the many uses to which 
leather is now put have come from the humble 
beginning which woman made. “If aught in 
the heavens above, or in the earth beneath, or 
in the waters, wore a skin, savage women were 
found, on examination, to have had a name for 
it, and to have succeeded in turning it into its 
primitive use for human clothing.” Various 
methods of treating skins are described, and 
the tools used in the processes are illustrated. 
In this connection an interesting illustration of 
the conservatism of woman is noted. Men have 
for the most part ceased to wear furs, while 
women still continue “ to use up nearly all the 
harvest of wild skins that are obtained.” 

Again, woman has been the “ beast of bur- 
den.” It is perhaps in this capacity, in bar- 
barism, that she has aroused the most pity ; 
although it may be questioned whether much 
of this pity is not wasted. The account of the 
development of the carrying trade “ from wom- 
an’s back to the car and the stately ship,” is 
one of the best parts of the book. Methods of 
carrying children, cradle-frames, the parts of 
the body used in burden-bearing, and devices 
for sustaining the weight, are all discussed. 
Woman has been, too, “« The Weaver,” “ The 
Potter,” “The Jack-at-all-trades,” «The Art- 
ist,” “The Linguist,” “The Founder of So- 
ciety,” “ The Patron of Religion.” 

The author's style is occasionally poetic and 
too often faulty. For example: 

“One sunny day a company of savage women were 
alternately chatting and chipping in a soapstone quarry, 
when it occurred to one of them to leave a bit of the 
stone projecting here and there for legs. Happy 
thought! No sooner said than done. And after that 
all soapstone pots had legs” (p. 34). 

Again, in speaking of the spirit world, he says : 

“ How unspeakably near must such a world of spirits 
be to women like unto these! They walk hourly 
among the gods. Heaven does not so much come down 
their souls to greet, as they exist on a narrow island 


between the two oceans, indistinguishable to their un- 
tutored minds” (p. 242). 
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Other like instances might be given. The value 
of the book, however, lies in the new point of 
view from which culture-history is studied. 
The earliest division of labor is kept constantly 
in mind, and woman’s side only is considered. 


Merton L. MILter. 





SIDE PATHS OF PSYCHOLOGY.* 


In the introductory chapter of any recent work 
upon normal individual psychology will be found 
paragraphs entitled “ External Aids and Appli- 
ances.” And among “external aids”’ will be counted 
the light thrown upon special problems by the re- 
sults of investigation in cognate disciplines. Nor- 
mal psychology, it is said, cannot afford to neglect 
the inquiries of abnormal,—the discussion of dream- 
ing, hypnosis, and mental derangement; individ- 
ual psychology must take account of comparative, 
and the psychology which treats of the adult mind 
must pay regard to the phenomena of the child 
mind. At present, it must be confessed, this view 
of the matter represents the ideal rather than the 
actual. Normal psychology has advanced so rap- 
idly since the introduction of the experimental 
method, and “systematic psychology” has been so 
considerably modified and clarified by its applica- 
cation to the study of consciousness, that the main 
current has outrun the side streams,— the normal 
is better known than the abnormal, the developed 
than the incomplete. Thus, in the books before us, 
Dr. Strahan leaves to the normal psychologist the 
explanation of the facts of connate impulse or in- 
stinct; Mr. Greenwood naively asks of the physio- 
logical psychologist whether this or that hypothesis 
may, perhaps, be allowable ; Professor Lloyd Mor- 
gan writes in his preface that “Introspective psy- 
chology is an essential preliminary to comparative 
psychology ”; and Professor Baldwin, speaking from 
the other side, remarks that “ It is astonishing that 
the ‘new’ psychology has hitherto made so little 
use” of the genetic conception of mind, and that 
** The question of race psychology ” has been, “ un- 
til very lately, a greatly neglected question.”’ It is 
well, I think, that emphasis should be laid upon 
these and similar admissions, since those who are 


*Svicipe anp Insanrry. A Physiological and Sociolog- 
ieal Study. By S. A. K. Strahan, M.D. Second Edition. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. (Imported by Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, New York.) 

ImacGuxaTion in Dreams, and their Study. 
ick Greenwood. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Aw LIyrropvction To Comparative Psycnotocy. By 
C. Lloyd Morgan. (Contem Science Series.) London : 
Walter Seott, Ltd. (Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York.) 

Mewrar DeveLorMenNT IN THE CHILD AND THE Race: 
Methods and Processes. By James Mark Baldwin, M.A., 
Ph.D. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Paosorny or Mrxp: An Essay in the Metaphysics of 
Psychology. By George Trumbull Ladd. New York : Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 





By Freder- 





impressed by the enormous bulk of, e.g., hypnotic 
and alienist literature, and who do not either realize 
what a drill-course in experimental psychology does 
for the student or know how to estimate the results 
detailed in psychological monographs, are apt to un- 
dervalue both the progress and the achievement of 
the science at large. 

At the same time, the benefit is not altogether 
one-sided. Dr. Strahan’s work on “Suicide and 
Insanity,” for instance, lightens the task of the nor- 
mal psychologist by reducing all the various prob- 
lems of suicide to the single problem of impulse. 
The thesis of the volume is that true suicide is one 
and indivisible; that it is in every instance the out- 
come of the suicidal impulse; that this impulse is 
very rarely acquired in the lifetime of the individ- 
ual, being in the vast majority of cases “inherited 
from ancestors who have been cultivating it for a 
considerable time in one form or other”; and that 
hereditary transmission involves transmutation,— 
the changes being rung upon suicide, insanity, epi- 
lepsy, idiocy, scrofula, cancer, and the like. Rea- 
soned suicide, whether for gain (inspired by religion, 
the desire for notoriety, etc.), or for the escaping 
of evil (physical suffering, disgrace, etc. ), is only 
a quasi-suicide, to be treated apart from the irra- 
tional or true form. The latter is always the ex- 
pression of the impulse already spoken of, whether 
the instantaneous expression of a blind, constraining 
desire, or the final manifestation of a gradually de- 
veloped instinct. Only in a small minority of cases 
is it correlated with madness; no influence of cli- 
mate can be proved; the fact that it appears most 
frequently in the summer months is to be accounted 
for by the consideration that these months repre- 
sent a period of reaction and comparative exhaus- 
tion after work at high tension, so that “at this 
portion of the yearly cycle” we naturally “meet 
with most breakdowns in the machine”; religion 
and irreligion exert an influence merely by way of 
hygiene; drunkenness, sexual immorality, and crime 
in general, may predispose to suicide, as “ devital- 
izing agents,” but do not drive the individual to 
self-destruction; women are more immune than 
men, because less harassed, more timid, more averse 
to the idea of personal disfigurement, etc.; age is a 
determining factor only as it means more or less 
exposure to occurrences which may serve as ade- 
quate stimuli to the release of the impulse. Each 
race has a certain proclivity to suicide, which seems 
to remain stationary. Within the race, suicide va- 
ries directly with civilization and education. “ All 
that goes to make up what we call civilization . . . 
leads to degenerative changes in the human organ- 
ism, and it is from the abnormal condition of con- 
stitution thus acquired that arise true suicide and 
allied evils.” “Upon direct propagation depends 
the major part of the increase which has taken 
place in recent years.” 

Dr. Strahan’s English is often peculiar and origi- 
nal. His pronominal use of “such” would appeal 
to Mr. Andrew Lang; and collocations like “ every- 
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where in which” are distinct additions to the lan- 
guage. Mr. Greenwood, on the other hand, throws 
his studies in morbid psychology into the pleasant 
literary form in which he was wont, once upon a 
time, to couch his political controversies. Two 
essays, one of them published in “The Contempo- 
rary Review ” and the other in “ The New Review,” 
are the foundation of his work on “ Imagination in 
Dreams.” Mr. Greenwood belongs, with Johannes 
Miiller and Alfred Maury, in the class of those who 
have a strong tendency towards what is called “ vis- 
ualisation”’ or “ visual imagination.” He sees vis- 
ions and dreams dreams. In his case the visions 
take the form of faces : type-faces, not remembered 
faces. “They are never seen except when the eye- 
lids are closed, and have an apparent distance of 
five or six feet. Though they seem living enough, 
they look through the darkness as if traced in chalks 
on a black ground. Color sometimes they have, 
but the color is very faint. Indeed, their general 
aspect is as if their substance were of pale smoke ; 

. - 8o that, except for the half of a moment, the 
whole face is never clearly or completely visible at 
one time.” The account of these personal experi- 
ences is the most valuable thing, to the psycholo- 
gist, in Mr. Greenwood’s volume. It is good raw 
material, which can be used with advantage for the 
theory of visual images and their projection-modes. 
The author is himself a little unfair to psychology. 
“The inquiry ” into dreams “is almost invariably 
approached either in the spirit of the old supersti- 
tion or in the new spirit of materialism and mock- 
ery.” It is true that scientific psychology will hear 
nothing of spiritism, dream-prediction, telepathy, 
and the like ; and it is true that physiologists refer 
certain dreams to indigestion, — a fact which Mr. 
Greenwood takes as a personal insult throughout 
his book. But there is, as a matter of fact, a fairly 
large array of monographic literature, which deals 
with the origination and course of dreaming. 


The central object of Professor Lloyd Morgan’s 
“Introduction to Comparative Psychology ”’ is “to 
discuss the relation of the psychology of man to 
that of the higher animals.” The author seeks to 
attain this object by a method of duplicate present- 
ment. Thus, Chapter IV. treats of suggestion and 
association in man,— V., of the association of ideas 
in animals,— VIII. and IX., of the analysis, synthe- 
sis, and correlation of impressions in man,— X., of 
the sense-experience of animals,— XIII. deals with 
the perception of relations by ourselves,— XIV. asks 
whether animals perceive relations; and so on. The 
writing of a comparative psychology on these lines 
obviously implies the writing of a human psychology ; 
and it is evident that the method has many disad- 
vantages. ‘Two books have to be crowded into the 
compass of one; the human psychology tends to 
become secondary, and to deal only with topics 
which lend themselves readily to comparative treat- 
ment; and the chapters which treat of the animal 
mind may very well be made discursive, by the au- 





thor’s desire to assist the reader, to save him the 
trouble of constant back-references. Professor 
Morgan shows considerable skill in the avoidance 
of these difficulties. His exposition is full, clear, 
and fair; and he has never forgotten that his book 
is to serve as an introduction to the subject. It is, 
however, unfortunate that he, like Professor Ro- 
manes, should be bound by the chains of a psycho- 
logical system which, despite its historical import- 
ance, is now in many respects out of date. The 
human psychology which he offers is avowedly 
Spencerian; and, indeed, one need read no more 
than the table of contents to trace the influence of 
the “ Principles of Psychology.” Associationism is 
a good psychological position. But analysis has 
progressed of late years by leaps and bounds; and 
its results must be recognized by those who under- 
take to interpret the animal consciousness. Pro- 
fessor Morgan admits this principle: ‘“‘ Throughout 
the whole of these objective investigations, the wise 
and cautious student never forgets that the inter- 
pretation of the facts in psychical terms is based 
upon the inductions he has reached through intro- 
spection.” It may be that he would affiliate his 
animal psychology to some more recent outgrowth 
of the associationist doctrine, were he writing for 
psychologists von Fach and not for the general 
public. 


In the first part of his “Mental Development in 
the Child and the Race,” Professor Baldwin diverges 
widely from the traditional lines of psychogenetic 
discussion, as laid down by Preyer and others. The 
book has a theory to support. Its title might not 
unfairly be amended to run: “The Importance of 
the Motor Consciousness, as illustrated in the De- 
velopment of the Child and the Race.” The author 
emphasizes the motor elements in mental evolution, 
and thus introduces into psychogenesis a point of 
view which is eminently characteristic of modern 
psychology and psychophysics,—witness the James- 
Lange theory of emotion, Kilpe’s recent analysis 
of impulse, or Miinsterberg’s explanation of pleas- 
antness and unpleasantness. The first six chapters 
are “devoted to the statement of the genetic prob- 
lem, with reports of the facts of infant life, and the 
methods of investigating them, and the mere teas- 
ing out of the strings of law upon which the facts 
are beaded,” suggestion, habit, accommodation, ete. 
The author begins by noting the advantages offered 
by the simple, unreflective consciousness of the child 
to psychological investigation. He then describes 
experiments in which the immediate dynamogenic 
effect of an impression is turned to account for the 
determination of color recognition and right-hand- 
edness. The development of imitation is traced in 
writing and drawing; and suggestion is made re- 
sponsible for all acts in the half-conscious begin- 
nings of life, and for many phenomena of the sub- 
conscious adult activity. Chapters VII. and VIII. 
give a general formulation of the theory of adapta- 
tion. Survival and development depend not only 
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on passive adaptation to environment, but on the 
ability to react to pleasure-giving stimuli in a man- 
ner which ensures the maximal continuance of the 
beneficial stimulation. Habit must be supplemented 
by accommodation. Emotional expression is a 
dynamogenic effect of mental states ; emotion itself 
is largely “a revival product, a clustering, so to 
speak, of organic and muscular reverberations about 
revived elements of content.” The rest of the book 
details the genetic view of “the process of mental 
development in its great stages, Memory, Asso- 
ciation, Attention, Thought, Self - consciousness, 
Volition.” Given contractility and environment, 
and we have “organic imitation.” It develops, by 
the general law of pleasure-pain reactions, into the 
complex states of assimilation, recognition, etc. All 
these processes, together with the principle of iden- 
tity, the distinction between perception and concep- 
tion, ete., are made almost exclusively dependent on 
motor phenomena. “ Motor habit is the great devour- 
ing thing which throws its arms round all mental 
details, and unifies them in its embrace.” Chapter 
XII. contains some well-chosen rules for the observ- 
ation of the evolution of imitation in children.—This 
summary sketch can give no idea of the variety of 
topics which Professor Baldwin handles, or of the 
originality with which his central thesis is worked 
out. No psychologist can afford to neglect the book, 
and its second part (“ Interpretations: Educational, 
Social, and Ethical”) will be eagerly expected. 


We pass from Professor Baldwin’s first word 
upon his “ Genetic System” to what is, in all prob- 
ability, Professor Ladd’s last word upon psychol- 
ogy in general: the “ Philosophy of Mind.” The 
work is concerned with three principal problems: 
the relation of psychology to philosophy, the nature 
of mind, and the relation of mind to body. Every 
science, as we know, has its own methodological 
assumptions, which may be said to constitute its 
special metaphysics. Professor Ladd maintains that 
the working assumptions of psychology are too 
nearly allied to the ultimate philosophical ontology 
to be allowed to remain implicit only. Psychology 
should take its stand frankly upon a metaphysical 
basis, and the aid of metaphysics be invoked for 
psychological explanation. The author is a veteran 
worker in both of the fields which he reviews in the 
present volume, and his conclusions are entitled to 
our utmost respect. But just because of his own 
familiarity with the fundamental issues, it may be 
that he underrates the difficulty of metaphysical 
thought to the beginner in psychology. To grasp 
the meaning of mind as a real being, real enough 
to interact causally with the body, yet not to be 
looked upon as a “soul” in the ordinary signifi- 
eance of the term, i.¢., as a pure entity, “a statical 
object for its own contemplation,” and to under- 
stand that this reality merges every night in the 
World-ground, to emerge as regularly every morn- 
ing, — this is surely a most difficult matter for the 
student, whose philosophical training is a matter of 





but a year or two; and the working hypothesis of 
parallelism has at least its surface straightforward- 
ness to recommend it. Still, it is the author's 
opinion that difficult metaphysics, if good, is pre- 
ferable to crude metaphysics, and the opinion is 
supported by seme very effective criticism. The 
work contains chapters on the consciousness of iden- 
tity (to the discussion of which is appended an ex- 
amination of the facts of “double consciousness”), 
on materialism, spiritualism, monism, and dualism, 
and on the place of man’s mind in nature ; in addi- 
tion to those which bear more directly on the special 
questions enumerated above (the concept, reality, 
unity, origin and permanence of mind, etc.). Its 
raking attack upon over-hasty monism is particu- 
larly well-timed. 

Although the border-land which divides psychol- 
ogy from metaphysics is partially surveyed in many 
philosophical and psychological works, Professor 
Ladd has for the first time brought the more im- 
portant questions within the limits of a single vol- 
ume. He has done so after many years of oc- 
eupation with the empirical facts of the mental life: 
the “ Elements of Physiological Psychology ” was 
published in 1887. Hence his insistence upon the 
erucial value and irreducible character of the ex- 
perience of self-activity carries with it a great weight 
of personal authority. The battle between motor 
habit and conation is not yet over. But whether 
Professor Ladd prove to have fought upon the 
weaker or the stronger side, he has done yeoman’s 
service to his cause: and his three psychological 
works —the “Elements,” the “ Psychology,” and 
the present essay — will take a permanent place 
among the standard books of the science. 

E. B. TrrcHENer. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


In his “ Historie Doubts as to the 

Execution of Marshal Ney ” ( Whit- 

taker), the Rev. James A. Weston 
has constructed an argument, more vigorous than 
convincing, to prove that this execution was a mock 
affair contrived by the Duke of Wellington in order 
to avenge the humiliating treatment he had received 
from Louis X VIII. when he went to the palace, as 
is alleged, to ask the king to spare Ney's life. It 
is highly improbable that Wellington ever had such 
an intention, because the English prime-minister 
had written, “One can never feel that the king is 
secure on his throne until he has dared to spill trai- 
tor’s blood”; and, as Fyffe remarks, “when the 
Premier -had dug the grave, it was not for Welling- 
ton to rescue the prisoner.” Moreover, even con- 
eeding the intention, a humiliation so public — 
which Mr. Weston thinks was an insult to England 
and to the allied powers — called for a vindication, 
equally public. But a mock execution, which waited 
eighty years to be thoroughly explained, offered no 
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vindication at all. Still, as “ Wellington could not 
have permitted the atrocious butchery,”— for so 
Mr. Weston declares, — what did become of Ney? 
For three years he was lost sight of. Then he reap- 
peared in South Carolina, transformed into a coun- 
try schoolmaster, and something of a pedant, for 
he said he could “read and converse” in Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, as well as Scotch, French, 
Italian, Russian, and Polish. Curiously enough, he 
seems to have spoken with a distinct Scotch-Irish 
brogue. He had partially disguised his name as P. 
S. Ney, since he was anxious to keep his identity a 
secret. The name Ney he had retained “ because 
no one would expect him -to take it,” and it would 
therefore be “his best foil against suspicion or 
recognition.” It seems to have been the practice 
of this military pedagogue to tell his story chiefly to 
schoolchildren. Nevertheless, “ occasionally, when 
stirred by intoxicants, he would publicly declare 
that he was Marshal Ney.” The reason why he 
became a teacher is interesting, doubly so because 
he explained the matter himself “twice, when per- 
fectly sober.” He chose “the profession of teach- 
ing,” he declared, “ because it was in many respects 
like the military profession. . . . He could not bear 
the thought of engaging in any occupation where 
he would be commanded or controlled by others. 
In the school-room he would be supreme,” ete. Even 
after the Revolution of July, he fed the credulous 
with the absurd notion that were his whereabouts 
known in France his enemies would send over and 
assassinate him. He seems to have spent his leisure 
composing lame verses, which he called “ Original 
Poetry,” and twenty pages or so of which Mr. Wes- 
ton quotes, with the result that Ney’s admirers will 
now hope more strongly than ever that he actually 
did die gloriously on that December day in 1815. 
But, says one of Mr. Weston’s multitude of wit- 
nesses whose testimony in regard to P. S. Ney he 
has patiently collected, it is “more difficult to say 
who he [P. S. Ney] was than to believe he was 
Marshal Ney.” If this be the case he must have 
been an interesting impostor. 


Maria Edgeworth was a much more 
fie Bagot, important figure to the preceding 

generation than she is in ours. “The 
Parent’s Assistant,” “Moral Tales,” “ Belinda,” 
“ Castle Rackrent,” comparatively unknown to pres- 
ent-day readers, were not only the delight of the 
average reader half a century ago, but served as 
inspiration to no less a man than Sir Walter Scott, 
who testified that it was Miss Edgeworth’s sketches 
of Irish character that first moved him to write and 
publish novels of his own. But whether or not we 
can now feel much enthusiasm about Miss Edge- 
worth as an author, we discover through the two vol- 
umes of her “ Life and Letters” (Houghton) that 
she was a very interesting woman. She was her- 
self an illustration of her own opinion, expressed in 
one of these letters, that “ supereminent talents and 
an excellent heart almost always go together.” She 





was the beloved eldest sister in a family of twenty- 
one children, the cherished friend and companion 
of three successive stepmothers who followed after 
the death of her own mother, which occurred when 
she was six years old. The bond between father 
and eldest daughter was a peculiarly tender one, 
possibly to the detriment of her literary achieve- 
ments. Although her gifts were far superior to his, 
so long as he lived much of her work was done in 
collaboration with him, and a full sketch of the 
story she was about to write was always required 
by him before she began its elaboration. In the 
wonderfully harmonious family at Edgeworthstown 
House, composed of the children of four different 
mothers and the curious combinations of intricate 
relationships produced by marriage, together with 
the numerous friends, sometimes twenty or thirty 
at a time, who often came upon them unexpectedly, 
but sure of finding a generous hospitality, Maria 
was the central figure. Her desk was in the family 
sitting-room, and most of her literary work was ac- 
complished amid its manifold distractions. Many 
friendships with distinguished people enriched her 
life, notably the one with Sir Walter Scott, result- 
ing in the interchange of visits between Abbotsford 
and Edgeworthstown, and an Irish journey together. 
The charms of the conversation of the two story- 
writers may be inferred from the confession of the 
boatman who rowed them over the Lake of Killar- 
ney, and who told Lord Macaulay twenty years 
afterwards that the pleasure of rowing them had 
made him amends for missing a hanging that day. 
Miss Edgeworth’s letters are delightfully written ; 
their charm as a whole is somewhat lessened, how- 
ever, by too little discrimination on the part of the 
editor, Mr. Augustus J.C. Hare. In a correspond- 
ence covering a long life of eighty-two years, what 
one wants is not an omnium gatherum, but a judi- 
cious elimination of such letters as deal only with 
matters of no possible interest for any but the per- 
son to whom they are written. 


Another in the terrible series of wan- 
ton massacres, perpetrated by the 
Turk upon the defenseless Christian 
subjects of his misrule, brings before the civilized 
nations anew the “‘ Eternal Eastern Question.”” From 
Armenia this time comes the ery which ought to 
rouse those powers that are responsible for the con- 
tinued existence of Turkish tyranny to some action 
that shall be effective and final. Four times has 
England interfered to save the Ottoman Empire 
from merited destruction, and thus become respon- 
sible before the world for a reform of the abuses 
that have made the lot of the subjects of that Em- 
pire wretched almost beyond description. Yet the 
Turkish government has grown steadily worse, while 
England and her associate powers have been con- 
tent with empty promises and paper constitutions. 
The organized robbery that is called the govern- 
ment of Turkey, and the terrible condition of the 
people, Mohammedans as well as Christians, are 
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clearly portrayed in Mr. F. D. Greene’s little book, 
“The Armenian Crisis in Turkey” (Putnams). 
This is primarily a well-attested account of the mas- 
sacre of Armenian Christians by the Kurdsin 1894; 
but the gerteral question is clearly, though briefly, 
treated. The author lived several years in the re- 
gion of this massacre, and we cannot but accept his 
account as substantially accurate. There is no hope 
of reform from within, as he clearly shows; yet he 
does not seem to appreciate the delicate balance of 
European powers that makes intervention dijficult. 
That American public opinion can accomplish any- 
thing in the matter is not easy to see. 


“Tam willing to make any part of my 
life public, if it will help others,” said 
Miss Lucy Larcom, in speaking of 
her intention to write a volume of reminiscences of 
her later years, as a continuation of “ A New En- 
gland Girlhood.” But she did not live to carry out 
her purposes. At her death, her papers fell into 
the hands of Mr. Daniel Dulaney Addison, and 
from them he has prepared a volume entitled the 
“ Life, Letters, and Diary of Lucy Larcom” (Hough- 
ton), which is a successful attempt to carry on the 
life-story of this interesting woman and poet in the 
spirit that she would have wished ; that is, dealing 
chiefly with inner experiences, such as friendship, 
intellectual and religious experiences, undercur- 
rents of thought and feeling. Miss Larcom was 
forty-six years old when her first volume of verse 
was printed, called simply “ Poems.” It contained 
many of the lyrics upon which her fame as a poet 
will always be based; such as “ Hannah,” “ Skip- 
per Ben,” “ Hilary,” “ A Thanksgiving.” The next 
sixteen years were ones of considerable productive- 
ness, and in 1884 the different volumes were bound 
together in a “ Household Edition” of her works. 
Between Miss Larcom and J. G. Whittier there was 
a life-long friendship, and they published several 
works in collaboration. In later years she became 
acquainted with Phillips Brooks, who soon became 
the great religious guide of her life ; and under his 
influence she was finally led to changes of belief far 
removed from the rigorous Puritan theology in 
which she had been reared. In reading this simple 
record of a life passed amid seemingly monotonous 
surroundings, one realizes how often it may happen 
that mental vicissitudes are more dramatic and real 
than the outward events of even a varied life. 


Mr. Charles Carleton Coffin’s “The 
Daughters of the Revolution” 
(Houghton) is a commendable at- 
tempt to vivify the precursory and the opening 
events of the Revolutionary War by weaving them 
into a romance. History forms the staple of the 
book, the imaginative part being merely sufficient 
to supply a connecting thread. As the title implies, 
the author’s main design is to portray the hitherto 
somewhat neglected share in the Revolution of the 
wives and daughters of its heroes; and by making 
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his characters types and his dialogue largely dis- 
cussion of the questions of the day he has managed 
to insinuate a fair amount of solid information. Mr. 
Coffin’s descriptions of Lexington, Concord, Bunker 
Hill, and of the earlier affrays between the citizens 
and soldiery, the historic “Tea Party,” the shoot- 
ing of the boy, Christopher Snider, ete., are lively 
and accurate ; and altogether his book is a very suc- 
cessful one of the kind — an especially good one to 
be put in the hands of Young America. The illus- 
trations, consisting of portraits of Colonial and Rev- 
olutionary worthies, cuts of historic houses and 
places, etc., add decidedly to the interest and value 
of the volume. 


“If everybody likes it there must 


4 Buner's be something wrong about it,” said 
Bishop Griswold, of a sermon of his 
own. That is one objection to the “ Reminiscences 


of Bishop Clark” (Whittaker). The interesting 
matter, the sparkling style, the graceful humor, the 
abounding anecdote, the frank and modest self- 
revelation, give Bishop Clark’s book a special charm 
and insure it a universal welcome. And we must 
return to Bishop Griswold for the only other objec- 
tion: “I have never been sorry for the things I 
have not said.” That is a sad instance of prelatical 
impenitence. There may have been abundant rea- 
son to be sorry. Silence is often as traitorous as 
any speech. At all events, others may reasonably 
be sorry, when the speaker or writer, secure in his 
reticence, is content. It is not often that what is 
omitted haunts us. But those who have had access 
to the stores of the Bishop’s memory, and have 
heard him in his hours of ease pour them out in all 
their rich abundance, cannot but miss what has not 
been said, cannot but wish that he had let himself 
go more freely and given us two volumes instead of 
one. We are grateful, but unsatisfied. 





BRIEFER R MENTION. 


“The Royal Natural History, ” to be published in 36 
fortnightly parts by Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co., 
has enlisted the distinguished services of Mr. Richard 
Lydekker for the editorial work, whereby the publica- 
tion will be approved to the judicious. The first instal- 
ment of this work, just issued, is an octavo pamphlet of 


96 pages, with two colored plates and a large num- 
ber of woodcuts. work thus inaugurated promises 
well and ought to prove popular. 


Some recent annotated English classics for school use 
are the following: Webster’s first Bunker Hill oration 
and Burke’s h on may with America, both 
edited by Mr. A. J. George mere Se some. sare 
of Burke, edited by Meret L. D Syl, acaulay’s essay on 


Johnson, edited by Mr. Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. (Leach, 
prey & Sanborn); and Scott’s “ Lady of the Lake,” 
= on Mr. Homer B. Sprague (Silver, Burdett & 
ens All are ueat little books, painstaking in execution, 
deserving the attention of teachers of English. 
es Marryatt’s “ Japhet in Search of a Father” 
and  Gringle’s 's Log” are additions 


hael Scott’s “Tom 
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to Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s series of i inexpensive re- 
prints of the popular fiction of a past generation. Mr. 
David Hannay writes the introduction to the former, 
giving a very readable account of Marryatt’s life and 
work. Mr. Mowbray Morris seeks to perform the like 
office for Michael Scott, but there is little to say, for 
little is known. “Tom Cringle’s Log” first appeared 
in “Maga,” beginning in 1829. Its popularity sixty 
years ago certainly justifies this reprint, and a new cir- 
cle of readers is not likely to be lacking for it. 

The latest bound volume of the “ Century ” magazine, 
containing the numbers for the half-year ending with 
last April, has for its principal feature the opening chap- 
ters of Professor Sloane’s “ Life of Napoleon.” Note- 
worthy among the remaining contents are the account 
of M. Tesla’s electrical inventions, Mr. Maxim’s de- 
scription of his flying-machine, Mr. Noah Brooke’s per- 
sonal recollections of Lincoln, the beginning of Mr. 
Crawford’s “Casa Braccio,” and “A Walking Dele- 
gate,” Mr. Kipling’s first American story. 

A gift-book, seemingly intended for use as an Easter 
remembrance, comes to us from the Merriam Co., and 
is entitled “Lingua Gemme.” It is “a history of one 
hundred precious stones with the signification and pop- 
ular superstitions attached to each and appropriate po- 
etic sentiments.” The “sentiments” are from a great 
variety of sources, a passage from Milton serving to 
illustrate the anti-melancholic character of chalcedony, 
and Mr. Eugene Field’s “ Little Peach” being taken to 
go with nicolo (a kind of onyx), which is supposed to 
stand for youthful precocity ! 

“ The Northern Library,” which is a rival to the “Saga 
Library” of Messrs. Morris and Magnusson, makes a 
noble beginning with Mr. J. Sephton’s translation of 
“The Saga of King Olaf Tryggwason.” The transla- 
tion is simple and straightforward, without recourse to 
the archaisms of diction that flavor the versions by Mr. 
Morris, and has both introduction and index. The 
whole makes a beautifully printed volume of nearly five 
hundred pages, published in London by Mr. David 
Nutt, and in the United States by Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co. 


It seems to us a very remarkable fact that the great 
work of Herr Ferdinand Gregorovius, “ Geschichte der 
Stadt Rom im Mittelatter,” should have gone all these 
years without finding an English translator; but it is 
nevertheless true, and Miss Annie Hamilton’s version, 
now in course of publication, is the first to be set before 
the English reader. This “History of the City of 
Rome in the Middle Ages” (Macmillan) follows the 
latest (fourth) edition of the original, and two thick 
volumes of five hundred pages each are now given us 
as a first instalment. An index is provided, although 
not a very extensive one. 





LITERARY NOTES, 





Mr. Saintsbury is editing a new English translation 
of the novels of Balzac, the first volume of which will 
be issued at once. 

A new ten-cent monthly magazine, “The New Gal- 
axy,” is to be published by Mr. Harry C. Jones, editor 
of “The Monthly Illustrator.” 

The Christian Literature Co., of New York, has just 
published a lecture by Dr. Adolf Harnack on “ Monas- 





ticism : Its Idols and Its History.” The work is trans- 
lated by the Rev. Charles R. Gillett. 

The tenth annual meeting of the Western Association 
of Writers will be held at Lake, Warsaw, Indi- 
ana, from the 8th to the 12th of July. 

The late General M. M. Trumbull’s papers on 
“ Wheelbarrow and the Labor Question” are reprinted 
by the Open Court Publishing Co. as the latest num- 
ber of their “ Religion of Science” library. 

The life of Sonya Kovalevsky is soon to be issued by 
the Century Co. It will include an autobiography cov- 
ering the girlhood of the celebrated mathematician, and 
a memoir by the late Duchess of Cajanello. 

A recent doctor’s dissertation, presented to the Heid- 
elberg philosophical faculty by Mr. Robert Nelson Cor- 
win, has for its subject the “ Entwickelung und Ver- 
gleichung der Erziehungslehren von John Locke und 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau.” 

Two French professors of the Collége Chaptal re- 
cently discovered and bought at a public sale an authen- 
tic manuscript, hitherto unknown, of Charles Baude- 
laire. It is entitled “ Les Meeurs et les Coutumes de la 
Belgique,” and will be published at once. 

M. Charles Bourgeaud’s “ Etablissement et Révision 
des Constitutions en Amerique et en Europe,” reviewed 
by us a year or two ago, has just been turned into En- 
g:ish by Professor Charles D. Hazen, the translation 
being published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 


The Queen’s birthday brought the honors of knight- 
hood to Mr. Henry Irving, Mr. Walter Besant, Mr. W. 
H. Russell (of Bull Run fame), and Mr. Lewis Morris. 
Why the latter should have received such a distinction 
is not easy to say; can it be that the Queen and her ad- 
visers have taken him for a poet ? 


Two more “ Trilbys” — that is, two independently 
made translations of Nodier’s conte, are among the re- 
cent books. One, published by Messrs. Estes & Lauriat, 
is the work of Mr. N. H. Dole; the other, with the im- 
print of Messrs. Lamson, Wolffe & Co., is put into En- 
glish by Miss Minna Caroline Smith. 

“ Volpone,” “ Epiceene,” and “The Alchemist ”— on 
the whole, Jonson’s dramatic masterpieces — have been 
reserved for the third and concluding volume of the 
plays of “rare old Ben,” just added to the “ Mermaid” 
series (imported by Scribner), and forming the twen- 
tieth volume of that useful collection. 

“Phallicism in Japan,” a doctor’s dissertation by 
Mr. Edmund Buckley of the University of Chicago, has 
been issued from the University Press. It makes a 
pamphlet of only thirty-four pages, but as the subject 
has hardly been touched upon before in the European 
languages, the amount of research represented is much 
more than is indicated by the dimensions of the mono- 
graph. 

Mr. Stedman has written the following ode for the 
Yale commencement exercises of this year: 


Hark! through the archways old 
High voices manifold 

Sing ea) to our fait Mother, praise to Yale ! 

The Muses’ rustling garments trail ; 

White arms, with myrtle and with laurel ‘wound, 
Bring crowns to her, the Crowned ! 

Youngest, and blithest, and awaited long, 

The heavenly maid, sweet Music’s child divine, 

With golden lyre and joy of choric song, 
Leads all the Sisters Nine. 
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Till . 
From the strand of the setting sun to the sea of her sunrise 


strand, 

From fanes which her own dear hand hath planted in grove 
and mead and vale, 

Breathe love from her countless sons of might to the Mother— 


The ode has been set to music by Professor H. W. 
Parker, and will be sung by a selected chorus with 
orchestral sheen cenel 
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List OF NEW Books. 


(The following list, containing 67 titles, includes books re- 
ceived by Tus Dit since its last issue.) 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Letters of Celia Thaxter. Edited by her friends, A. F. 
i me. top, uncut, pp. 232, 


Tales of the Fairies and of x = Ghost World. Collected 
from oral tradition in South-west Munster, by Jeremiah 
Curtin. 12mo, uncut, pp. 198. Little, Brown, Co. $1.25, 

Loyalty to Church and State: The Mind of His Excel- 
ag i Archbishop Satolli. With pa 12mo, 

. 249. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 
Drama. By José hl ; ‘ 
. With portrait, 16mo, gilt top, pp. 


. Edited by 
mer Nights 
Sean oft Cn emeuss pe at. B. Lippincott 
lete Poetical Works. sketch by Nathan 
iot Norton ; Megzagnical sketch b 
oy" TY. Growatl & Go. 8, 
Bo ‘emple Edition Ritieed 
Gollanez, iy" with frontispieces, 
a Macmillan & Co. ~ = 45 cts. 
Illustrated Monthly 


1894, to A 1895; ill 8 > gilt a 
+ OV., : us., OVO, " 
The | Century Co. $3. 


a aap Eo AND MEMOIRS, 
An Aide-de-Camp of Napoleon : Memoirs of General Count 
de —_ of the x Academy, a Revised 
, Count Louis de ; trans. by H. A. 
htchett Marin, 


i ’ 
wy With portrait, 12mo, gilt top uncut, 


a. ‘ale Henry E. mb 
portrait ar mo, it , uneut, 
Appleton & Co. i: ~ 


n ae he the rng 

sarchey : trans. by 
M. Casey. 1 Iilus., 12mo, gilt oe 316, T. Y. Crowell & 
Barnard: A Sketch of His Life and 


Charles Francis 
Work. ej Francis Tiffany. With poe waa gilt 
Houghton, Mittin & Co. 


portrait, 12mo, pp. 240. Houghton, 
HISTORY. 


William Laud. By William Holden Hutton, B.D. With 
Mifflin & Co. $1. 


i 
With fall eartagrephical 484, ownage) mance 


pee and Political Brena 17 1774- “ies. By Jon West Wont 


Moore, 8vo, pp. 581. 


pM 
Blue and Goid. By William S. Lord. 12mo, 
cut, pp. 104. Chicago: Printed at The Dial’ 
Distaff and Spindle: Sonnets. By 
— vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 59. J. 
Poems of Paul Verlaine. Translated hy Cutede Hall. 
Free Ft top, neat . 110. Stone & Kimball’s * Green 


Tone: A. Talo cl Epheces. By domes 8. Park. BA asc 
yy ga silver edges, pp. 65. A. D, F, Randolph 


& Co. 
FICTION. 


oo un- 
Ashley T 
fer Tree 


Sienkiewicz, author of 





By Henryk 
OWith ‘Fine und Sword"; trans. by Jeremiah Curtin. 
12mo, pp. 675. Little, Brown, & Co. $2. 
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The Master. By I. Zangwill, author of ‘‘ The King of Schnor- 
rers.’’ illus, i2mo, pp. 523 Harper & Bros. $1.75. 
With the Procession By Henry. B. Faller, “p= of ** The 

Cliff-Dwellers.”’ 12mo, pp. 336. Harper & Bros, $1.25. 

Children of the Ghetto: "A Study of a Peculiar People. By 
I. Zangwill, author of ** The Bachelors’ Club.”’ 12mo, 
pp. 553. Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 

Don Quixote of La Mancha. De Miguel de Cervantes 
Saavedra ; done into lish by Henry Edward Watts. 
New edition i in ‘ veins ol. ILI., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 422. Macmillan & $2. 

Memoirs of a Cavalier ; or, A Military Journal ~ oy by 
George A Aith = sees gilt top, ensue, pe. 207, 

re itken. us. 0, gilt top, —t, 
Macmillan & Co. $1. oss 

Tbe Wish. *, en Sudermann ; trans. ey Lil = 
kel; with = yn Introduction by El zabeth Lee 
12mo, pp. 309. Appleton & Co. $1. 

The Curse of Intellect. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 177. 
Roberts Bros. $1. 

A Truce, and Other Stories. By Mary Tappan Wright. 
16mo, uncut, pp. 287. Chas. Sethnete em. $1. 

Women’s Tragedies. By H. D. Lowry. 16mo, pp. 242. 
Roberts Bros. $1. 

Fidelis. By Ada Cambridge wo! of “The Three Miss 
Kings.”” 12mo, pp. 335. D. Appleton & Co. $1. 

Tales from Scott. By Sir ake ¢ Calliven, Bart.; with In- 
troduction by Edward Dowden, LL.D. Lllus., 12mo, pp. 
315. S teaee ~~. $1.50. 

A Modern 'y Constance Goddard Du Bois, au- 

| — Mertha x on ” 12mo, pp. 276. Merriam Co 

1,50, 

Orioles’ Daughter. By Jessie Fothergill, author of ‘The 
First Violin.”” 12mo, pp. 321. Love’ oct & Co. $1. 

An Experiment in Altruism. By Elizabeth Hastings. 
16mo, pp. 213. Macmillan & Co. 75 ets. 

The Time Machine: An Invention. By H.S. Wells. With 
Segterese, 5 18mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 216. Henry Holt 

The Pi Favourite. By John Strange Winter, author 

** Mignon’s Secret.”’ demo, pp. 191. J. Selwin Tait 
¢ Sons. 75 cts. 

Two Women; or, “ Over the Hills and Far Away.” By 
Lida Ostrom Vanamee. With frontispiece, 18mo, gilt top, 
pp. 234. Merriam Co. 75 cts. 

NEW VOLUMES IN THE PAPER LIBRARIES. 

Macmillan’s Novelists’ Library: Sant’ Ilario, by F. Marion 
Crawford, author of * Mr. Isaacs’; 12mo, pp. 434, 50 cts. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 
My Bevty Travels and Adventures in America and Asia. 
4 Henry M. Stanley, D.C.L., author of ‘In Darkest 
Africa.”’ In 2 vols., with portraits, 12mo, gilt tops, un- 
cut. Chas, Scribner’s Sons. $3. 

With the Zhob Field Force, 1890. By Captain Crawford 
MeFall, K.O.Y.L.1. LIllus., 8vo, uncut, pp. 232. Mac- 
millan & Co. b 

Fe oe ee ne: or, General Custer in Kansas and 

exas. beth 3, Custer, author of " Following 
~-S Guides.” _ 12mo, pp. 403, Harper & Bros, 

Shakespeare’ 8 England. By William Winter. 24mo, pp. 

274. Macmillan’s ‘* Miniature Series,’’ 25 cts. 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL STUDIES. 

The Female Offender. By Prof. Cesar Lombroso and Wil. 
liam Ferrero ; with Introduction by W. 7 Morrison- 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 313. ee » $1.50. 

Municipal Home Rule: A Study in Administration. 7 d 
Frank J. Goodnow, A.M., au ee — wt. 
ministrative Law.” 12mo, pp. 283. Macmillan & Co, 


1.50, 

Government & Co., Limited : The Tendencies of Privilege 
in the U.S. By Horatio W. Seymour. i6mo, pp. 148. 
A.C. & Co. 75 cts. 

England’s Treasure by Forraign Trade. By Thomas 
Mun fies), . pp. 119. Macmillan’s ** Economic 


She Gisede 6 and Gatnte, B ws ~ Crocker. 16mo, 
pp. 114. Little, Brown, & & Co. BO 

er ey on One Labor sor Guestian Hi _ With Pesta, 

"5 


Liber? °35 35 ote. 





PHILOSOPHY. 

An Introduction to Social Philosophy. By John S. = 
kenzie. Second edition, revised ; 12mo, uncut, pp. 454. 
Macmillan & Co. $1.75. 

The Essentials of Logic: Being Ten Lectures on Judgment 
and <p ym * Bosanquet. 12mo, pp. 167. 

Macmillan & $1. 


SCIENCE AND NATURE. 


The Natural History of Plants: Their Forms, Growth, 
Reprod istributi Suen 


Birdcraft: A Wind Book of Two Hended Sou Game, and 
Water Birds. B Osgood Wright, author of “The 
Friendship Noreen ” Illus, in color, 8vo, pp. 317. 
Masmtiiee eon 


Familiar Flowers of Field and Garden. Described and 
illustrated by F. * Mathews. 12mo, pp. 308. D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.75. 

Their Insect Visitors. 


Teo, Mew Enea Bios Weed. hee 12mo, pp. 142. Hough- 
us., 
ton, Mifflin & Co, "$1.25 an 
The Royal Natural History. Edited by Bichosd | 1 
ker, B.A. Part L., illus., 8vo, pp. 96. 


EDUCATION.— BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND 

ag 

A Manual of Pedagogics. By Daniel Putnam, A.M.; with 

Introduction by Hichard G Boone, AcM a 12mo, pp. 330 ‘ 
Silver, Burdett & Co. $1.50. 

A Text Book of Physiology. By M. Foster, M.A. Revised 
and abridged from the author's text book of Physiology 
in 5 volumes. Illus., 8vo, pp. 1182. Macmillan & Co. $5. 

Choice English Lyrics. Selected and arranged by James 
Baldwin p autioer of © The Book of Magies.” 12mo, pp. 
368. Silver, Burdett & Co. $1. 

The Lady of the Lake. By Sir Walter Scott. Bart. Ed- 
ited, with notes, by Homer B + wy" > tee 
a 


on Conciliation with the Colonies, 1775. 
Hated by LD Du Pont Syle, M.A. 18mo, pp. 115. Leach, 


Gama- 
& San- 


a. ulay’s Life of Samuel Johnson. Edited 
liel Bradford, Jr. 18mo, pp. 73. Leach, Shewe 
born. 25 cts. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Pee oe A 4 Henry Clyde. LIllus., 16mo, pp. 186. 
rown, & Co. $1. 


Hand-Book on Tuberculosis among Cattle. [es 
y [co Soe Illus., 16mo, pp. 179. 
ros. 


Road Ao and ee. Caliente 
= em tson. 16mo, pp. 208. 
e cts. 


ak» Finance; or, The Boy Teacher T: t. By 
‘ohn F, Sonal. a tim, pp. 142, Rand, McNally 
2 Globe Library.” 


Encusn Booxs. 
Nose Tyre. 

Goop Parrr. 

Lonponw Imprints. 
INcOMPARABLE Prices. 
Scarce Eprrions. 
Hanpsome Binpines. 








H. W. HAGEMANN, 
Importer, 


160 Fifth Ave. (Mohawk Bidg.), 
NEW YORK. 


Catalogue sent gratis. 

O* INTEREST TO AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS: The 
skilled revision and short stories, 

plays, histories, monographs, 

advice ; the 

to the N. Y. Bureau of Revision, the only 


literary 
bureau in the country. Established 1880: ee 
cess. Terms by agreement. Circulars. 


Dr. TITUS M. COAN, 70 Fifth pte New York. 
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JUST A MOMENT! 


Are you a teacher in any of the d ts of modern 
science? We have the best and the fullest line of elementary 
text-books in that field published in this country. 


Kindly | examine Chute’s Puystcs, Shepard’s CuemisTRirs, 
r,t Borany, Colton’s ZLobway, Boyer’s Biotoay, 
nerfs LABoratTory MANUAL In OnGANic CHEMISTRY, 
a Lasoratory Guipe, Whiting’s Paysica Mras- 
CReENee, and Clarke’s Micnoscory — every one a labora- 
tory manual, The pupil, not the teacher, does the experi- 
mental and anal work. They are just such books in 
science work as Committee of Ten has recommended. 
In — ay Civies, and Political Sciénce we have also an 
interesting list. inning with Sheldon’s Gunurav His- 
TORY, the pupil obtains a ioe of the development of 


monarchial em. These books follow the laboratory plan. 


pat. 
and a work of scholarshi 
Dole’s American Citizen isa 
History of the United States. waded i +? object e 
this book is the true object of education —citizenship. For 
the higher studies in this line we have Wilson’s Tue Strate, 
a book that exhibits the actual organi zation and administra- 
tive practice of ern governments, and THE —7- AND 
FeperaL Governments or THE Unirep Srarss, by the 
same author. Gide’s Toe Pauxcipies or PouricaL N- 
omy is a guide book for students who are feeling their wa 
beyond the elementary stage in political economy. In Wenzel’s 
Comparative View or Tae Executive AnD LEGISLATIVE 
DePARTMENTs OF GOVERNMENT are parall outlines 
ge ie cous To, ee governments of the world — 
rance, and Germany. For stu- 
pa ut political economy, many for for the law school, ") mvanae s 
Gu1pe 70 LyTrERNATIONAL Law is now in press. Stil) another 
essional work is Tax ConsTITruTION OF THE as 
ATES AT THE Enp oF THE Finst Century, by Ex-Senator 
Boutwell, of Massachusetts, a source of authority that cannot 


be questioned 

Our list of Mathematical Text-bocks begins with the Kin- 
dergarten and ends with the University. At the foot of the lad- 
Ges Gaeppatp 0 tamneres Cues ans that cover ev 

rse in number work. sad devious that cover every 

are pony chief characteristics of Sutton’s Purtts’ ARITHMETICS, 
a three-book series. Atwood’s GraDED ARITHMETICS, 
pean gesion, 0 Xs i i 


Ry eae. An oct Se feature 
of bra and 


Bk bt dL 


ples. 
In Higher Mathematics, Bowser’s ACADEMIC and Bowser’s 
Cosnaas ALGEBRA ere unsurpassed. Notice the treatment 
of Quadratics both by factoring and by the ordinary methods. 
reap s GEOMETRY is than 
e pe equation to 
superb exposition of the 
ern college work demands 
and Bowser’s o Speer is Ym most ee 8 
and the the best arranged work of the kind published. The In- 
structor in Mathematics 8 ay iate School, New 
at eae “Tt is the oni eed fee ee ve yet seen that 
—s for the Yale pei Bh she 
wars og, of the trenty-our boobs ono list, sixteen 
‘Ten year ago, A —, Pn our a 
Lansoaes ey is a tee i See 
of Modern Sicutsnseen wore 
est most complete list — French, or 5 - 
ian, and Scandinavian texts pu in America. They are 
used in not far from three thousand schools and in 
the United States, Canada, England, r- 
ica, and South America. The professors of modern languages 
in twenty-six colleges and enivessitios have given these texts 
their unqualified approval. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





OLD SOUTH LEAFLETS. 


Eight now Leaflets have been added to the series. 

No. 48. Braprorp’s Memorr or Etper Brewster. 

No. 49. Braprorp’s First DiALocus. 

No. 50. Winruror’s “ ConcLusion FOR THE PLANTATION 
in New Encianp.” 

No, 51. “ New Enotann’s First Fruits,” 1643, 

No. 52, Jonnw Ex.ior’s “ InpiAn Grammar Broun.” 

No. 53. Jonn Corron’s “ Gop’s Promise tro His PLanta- 
TION. 


No, 54, Lerrers or Roger WituiAMs ro WinTHROP. 
No. 55. Tuomas Hooxer’s “ Way or tHe CauRCHES oF 
New Encianp.” 
The Old seep ane a of tho baw pies of 6 extn octae, ov 
original d t withi 


South 
$4.00 per 100, Spd n 
nm historical studies. Complete list 


easy reach of persons in’ 
sent on 
DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH STUDIES, 
Old Scuth Meeting House, Boston. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Readers of French desiring good literature will take pleas- 
ure in reading our ROMANS CHOISIS SERIES, 60 cts. per 
vol. in paper and 85 cts. in cloth; and CONTES CHOISIS 
SERIES, 25 cts. per vol. Each a masterpiece and by a well- 
known author. List sent on application. Also complete cai- 
alogue of all French and other Foreign books when desired. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Nos. 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), New York. 


THE BOOK SHOP, CHICAGO. 
Scarce Booxs. BAcK-NUMBER MAGAZINES. For any book on any sub- 


ject write to The Book Shop. Catalogues free. 


HISTORY OF NEW YORK CITY. 
By Mrs. M. J. Lams (late editor ‘*‘ Magazine of American 
History’). 2 vols. Royal 8vo, $16.00 net. 
“ Without a rival.”"— Cuartes A. PARKHURST. 
“In mechanical execution superb.””— R. 8. Storrs. 
“Should be in every New York household.”—Warp McALListTer. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, New York. 


THE BOSTON FOREIGN BOOK-STORE. 
A complete stock of French, German, Italian, and Spanish 
standard works. New books received as soon as issued. 
Large assortment of text-books in foreign languages. Com- 
plete catalogues mailed free on demand. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
(PF. H. CASTOR & CO., Successors), 
Importers of Foreign Books, 




















EDUCATIONAL. 


Youna LADIES’ SEMINARY, Freehold, N. J. 

Prepares pupils for College. Broader Seminary Course. 
Room for twenty-five boarders. Individual care of pupils. 
Pleasant family life. Fall term opened Sept. 12, 1894. 

Miss Eunice D. Sew 1, Principal. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ETHICS. 


FOURTH SUMMER SESSION. 
Plymouth, Mass., July 8— August 9, 1895. 
Four Der : IL ECONOMICS; Il. ETHICS; 
Ill. EDUCATION ; IV. HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. 


A corps of able lecturers. For programme with full 
paral to S. Burns Weston, 1305 Arch Street, 
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